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HONG KONG'S HIGH COST OF BUILDING 


Fact Finding of the Building Costs Committee—Reasons for High Costs— 
Proposals for Reduction of Building Costs. 


The Hongkong Building Costs Com- 
mittee was appointed on Ist November 
1947 to investigate the present costs 
of building in the Colony with the 
following terms of reference:— (1.) 
To make a survey of the extent by 
which present day building costs have 
risen above their level in 1938 and to 
apportion the increase under the head- 
ings of labour and cost of materials; 
and. (2.) To investigate the prac- 
ticability of introducing new methods 
of construction of ‘dwellings of 
with a view to reduc- 
ing building costs; and _ should 
such investigations indicate the ad- 
visability of introducing such new 
methods, to prepare designs to enable 
the erection of one or more exrperi- 
mental buildings of the type proposed 
to be considered. 


CONDENSED REPCRT OF THE 
BUILDING COSTS COMMITTEE:— 


(1) FACT FINDING 


The results of the survey of present 
day building costs show variations 
in cost of labour, materials, material 
and labour items. Fcr ccmparing costs 
in. Hong Kong and in the United King- 
dom only items having common 
features for comparison, that is, stone 
and sand, cement locally produced in 
both places, and timber imported to 
beth places have been chosen. Similar- 
ly only the commoner forms of labour, 
such as carpenter, bricklayer and la- 
bourer have been ccmpared. In all 
figures, the year 1928 has been taken 
2s representing normei times, although 
in the United Kingdom certain. costs 
were already rising in anticipation of 
the war. 


A. Labour 


In Hong Kong, vost of labour is from 
7 to 12 tames the cost in 1938. The 
highest increase is in. the concreting 
trade where the increase for labour is 
12% times 1938 prices. The reason for 
this large increase is because in 1941, 


concretors were paid a higher wage 
than labourers, 90 cents per hour and 
5@ cents per hour respectively, whereas 
in 1938 concreting was carried out by 
labourers at a wage of 7 cents per 
hour. 

Generally speaking output per man 
heur today in Hong Kong appears to 
be about 65-75% of that pre-war. 


B. Materials 


In Hong Kong, costs cf materials are 
from 3 to 9 times the cost in 1938. 
Prices of some materials, for example 
timber and sanitary ware, are decreas- 
ing, due principally to the improved 
supply position. Items of which there 
is a world wide shortage, such as, steel, 
are however showing 4 trend towards 
further increases in cost. 


C. Labour & Matertais 


Building costs in the United King- 
dom for comparable items are roughly 
half of those in Hong Keng at the pre- 
sent time and this rotwithstanding the 
fact that labour rates in the United 
Eingdom are from aouble to three 
times those in Hong Kong. Increases 
in building costs in the United King- 
dom are far lower tnan in Hong Kong. 
The costs of local raw materials, such 
as stone and sand, which are common 
to both places, are -comparable - but 
materials involving processing of raw 
materials, such as cement, mild steel 
rods and timber, are very much 
cheaper in the United Kingdom. 

The present day cost of labour 
amounts to about 8% times 1938 costs. 
The wider variation ir, cost of materials 
from 3 to 9 times is due to the greater 
variety of factors affeciing the cost of 
materials in Hong Kong, namely, cost 
of iabour at source, cost of raw 
materials, fuels, and the current high 
costs of freight. The increase in cost 
in building due to increased wages and 
decreased output per man hour is 
greater than increase ‘due to rise in 
cost of materials. 


Some measure cf caution is neces- 
sary in interpreting cutputs of work as 
there is no satisfactory: means of com- 
paring post and pre-war standards of 
workmanship which cannot therefore 
be taken into account. although it is 
common knowledge that the quality of 
workmanship has deteriorated con- 
siderably. 


D. Transport 


A factor peculiar to Hong Kong, 
which affects prices generally, is the 
necessity for transporting materials 
across the harbour. This transport is 
slow and expensive. Junks remain the 
principal means of transport and al- 
though costs vary frorn day to day, a 
50 Ton junk would cost up to $169 per 
day compared with avout $60 pre-war. 


E. Land 


The upset price of Crown Land in 
Hong Kong appears te be about 7 times 
that in other parts of the world. The 
increased cost. of land puts about 30% 
on to the cost of rent of a house. Rents 
have increased by about 4% times pre- 
war, and while the percentage of pro- 
perty value due to cost of land has de- 
creased the assessed value of land has 
increased by 1% to 5 times. These 
figures bear no relation to values of 
land determined at public auction 
which show increases of 2% to 8 times. 

Actual rentals are in most cases 
much higher, without iaking into ac- 
count the various unofficial charges 
that are made. 


F. Revised building regulations and 
precasting methods of construction. 


Proposed revisions to the existing 
Buildings Ordinance 1935 are set 
forth; in order to investigate whether 
the proposed revisions would result in 
a saving in building costs, the commit- 
tee prepared drawings ci two types of 
houses, detached and _ semi-detached. 
From these drawings detailed compari- 
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sons of cost were made based upon the 
present Buildings Ordinance and upon 
the proposed revisions. The results 
show a_ saving in building costs of 
about 5% to 10% on the two examples. 
Precasting methods show a saving on 
the pair of semi-detached houses of 
about 11% and it is considered that 
this might be increased to a saving of 
about 18% on the cost of 50 similar 
houses built at the same time. 


G. Finance 


The findings of the Home Building 
and Investment Society reveal that the 
greatest number of people are only 
able to rent houses, owing to the large 
eutlay necessary. 


(11) REASONS FOR INCREASED 
COSTS 


To find methods of reducing costs it 
is first necessary to determine why 
costs have risen. 


A. Labour 


The main reasons fer high Labour 
Costs are the increased wages per day, 
the lower output per man-day, and the 
lower standard of workmanship and 


skill on the part cf ‘the available 
Tabour. 
Labour’s demands for increased 


wages are due to the increase in cost 
of living, that is the cost of food, fuel 
end other similar necessities, to the 
high rentals that »re charged for living 
accommodation, and to the shortage of 
skilled labour, which puts a premium 
on tradesmen, as well as a significant 


raising of the standard of living 
amongst the labouring classes. 
The basic cause of high cost of 


focd is the world shortage of rice and 
staple foods, and the iow quantity and 
quality of subsidised rations necessita- 
ting their augmentation at high prices 
ecartrolled only by supply and demand. 
This high cost is reflected in all trades 
anc: commodities. and has justified at 
jezst part of the increased labour rates. 
High rentals for accommodations are 
due tothe very serious damage done to 
tenement and similar buildings during 
the war, and to the abnormal demand 
for such accomm¢dation. as has sur- 
vived or has beenSrepaired. consequent 
on the influx of population to the 
Colony after the recccupation. The 
shortage of skilled builaing tradesmen 
has resulted directly fron: the Japanese 
eccupation when tnere was little work, 
and many tradesmen died, left the 
Colony or were deported. There is a 
tendency on the part of skilled labour to 
tuke advantage of the shortage in ob- 
taining inflated wages. There is also 
evidence that non-productive members 
of workers families have come to the 
Colony to be supported by the workers. 
as the result of high wages and the 
relative local stability. Their upkeep 
cemanuds high wares. 
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The lower output pei 
chiefly caused by the 
working hours per day, the pre- 
acminance of semi-skilled tradesmen, 
and ithe lack of incentive consequent 
on the large demand. The physiological 
effects of, the war car. no longer be 
considered a reascn for reduced out- 
put. Although labour is paid at daily 
rates which are considerably higher 
than the pre-war rates, the number of 
working hours per day have been re- 
duced from 9 to 8. On the reoccupation 
there was a critical shcrtage of tools. 
Unskilled labour in possession of tools 
was able to pose and obtain work as 
tradesmen, but withorit the skill neces- 
sary for full ou‘put. Owing to the 
shortage of trained tradesmen, such 
Jabour, though by now “semi-skilled,” 
has remained at work to the detriment 
of output. The present labour force 
ccmprises a small nucleus of older 
skilled tradesmen, grossly diluted with 
unskilled and semi-skiiled labour. The 
general shortage of real craftsmen, 
ccmbined with the abundance of work 
available, tends to deprive them of 
a sense of responsibility, and the in- 
terest and incentive to increase their 
output. 


The lower standard of workmanship, 
necessitating bad work being redone, 
and spoilt materials replaced, is due to 
the custom under the occupation of 
cacoing bad work, and tc the use of un- 
trained labour. During the occupation, 
such building work as was done was 
paicG only in rice, and a very low 
standard was accepted. This tendency 
stil. persists, though there are signs 
that good work can he obtained, if 
sufficiently insisted on, but only at 
higher cost. The great majority of 
tradesmen are to-déy untrained, and 
incapable of producing high quality. 
end often unwilling to produce full 
output. 


man-day is 
reduction in 


B. Materials 


The main reasons for the high cost 
of building materials a:e shortage of 
supplies, absence of pyrice control, 
higher prices at source and exchange 
centrol. 

Shortage of suppiy is due to the 
enormous war destruction especially in 
the Industrial Countries of Europe, and 
the crippling of vroduction consequent 
thereon. The combined effect of the 
war devastation, reduction of produc- 
tion capacity, and demard in Europe 
for building materials has been to 
leave relatively little surplus available 
for export to the Colony. Horg Kong 
is unfavourably vlaced' in the matter 
of supplies that would enable local 
builders to take full advantage of the 
possible use of alternative materiajs 
of construction and precuction. Short- 
age of shipping space in the first vears 
after the war has ccontributed to difli- 
culty in getting materials. There has 
been a noticeable preference on the 
part of importers te ship the more pro- 
fitable luxury goods. Local demand, 
although at first confined to mere es- 
sentials for “rehabilitation,’- has in- 
creased as it becomes more obvious 
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that an appreciable drop in prices can- 
not be expected in the near future. 
There are local shortages of sand and 
stone. Local shortages are also partly 
due to the embargo on imports into 
China. Merchants in pre-war days im- 
ported large quantities into the Colony 
for re-export into China, and the local 
market benefited not orly from large 
stocks, but from lower prices. The local 
market alone is tuo small to induce 
merchants to place orders, even if they 
cculd be obtained. Absence of price 
control has resulted in considerable in- 
creases in prices which however are 
now tending to find a stable level as 
more supplies gradually become 
available. Price Contre! of . building 
materials has been considered, but the 
problem is complex and difficult, as 
there are so many ranges of various 
items, both as to pattern and quality, 
and so many various sources of supply 
at differing rates of exchange, that it 
was decided not to be feasible. The 
edministrative staff necessary fully to 
control prices was large and not avail- 
able. Such controls as do exist have 
tended to deter importers from order- 
ing, with aggravation of the supply 
position. Lack of ccntrol has however 
led to considerable oppertunism on the 
part of some local merchants, as 
evidenced by the fluctuation in prices 
for 1946, 1947 and to-day. Fluctuation 
in prices has alsv caused reluctance to 
import except against firm orders. 

Higher prices at source have in some 
cases caused large increases in local 
prices, although in genera), prices at 
source have risen rnore slowly. In- 
creases in wages in producer countries, 
resulting in higher cost of manufacture 
are continuing, anc tend to rise further. 
Considerable increases in freight rates 
have further increased local costs. A 
large part of the cost of building lies 
in imported mdateriais. The very great 
increase in price of coal and fuels has 
resulted not only in the higher freight 
rates, but directly affects the price of 
most locally manufactured commodi- 
ties, notably cement, bricks. tiles, and 
the cost of electrical power. 

Exchange Control, necessary as it is, 
has resulted in difficulty in getting ex- 
port licences from sterling areas, and 
the local facility for cbtaining ex- 
change at higher “unofficial” rates has 
resulted in higher prices for materials 
oktained from “hard cuzrency” areas, 
the increase having been as much as 
5¢ per cent. 

Locally produced products such as 
send and stone have risen in price, due, 
it is stated, to short supply and lack 
of plant and equipment. The quarry- 
ing of stone could not in the early 
days, keep pace with the demand, re- 
sulting in higher prices. It is believed 
that this tendency is being overcome. 
There is still difficulty in getting 
quarry permits and explosives, and 
this delay is reflected in higher build- 
ing costs. The marketing of sand is a 
Government monopoly, introduced to 
conserve beaches. The supply has not 
kept face with the demand due in part. 
at least to the shortage of junks re- 
cuired to collect it. Jobs have been. 
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— 


held up through lack of sand, and 
lorries have stood. many hours at the 
sand depots waiting for supplies. This 
bas caused increases in building costs. 
The increase in cost of junk hire has 
vaised the price of sand. Sand, as de- 
livered from Government bins, is not 
washed or graded, and is of inferior 
quality. To use it, it has to be screened 
Or washed by the contractor, who 
naturally passes the cost of this on 
to the building. Although grading was 
not carried out by Government before 
the war, sufficient stocks from various 
beaches were held segregated, per- 
mitting the most suitukle sand for any 
purpose to be selected. There are at 
present not sufficient stocks to allow 
of this practice, ard contractors are 
forced to accept “sand” as such, what- 
ever the quality. 


C, Transport 


The main reasons for increases in 
transport rates are again shortage of 
carriers, resulting in opportunism on 
the part of owners, ccupled with the 
large demand. In the early days of 
the reoccupation, there was a serious 
shortage of vehicles anc vessels for 
local transport, and few facilities for 


upkeep and repair. As far as road 
transport is concerned there seems 
now to be no shortage, but most 


vehicles have beea bcught from hard 
currency areas, and the cost of petrol 
is high. Most of the present trans- 
port is under the contrcl of one or two 
large companies and the traffic au- 
thorities are becoming increasingly 
loathe to issue more carrier licences. 
Many parts of the Ccelony even today 
are inaccessible by road transport and 
recourse must be made to the more 
€Nxpensive man handling. The neces- 
sity, peculiar to Hong Kong, of having 
to transport materials across the har- 
bour has resulted in higk prices. This 
transport is slow and expensive. The 
capacity of the vehicular ferry has 
beer. far below the demand so the 
principal means of transport has been 
by junk. The cost of junks, per day, 
has risen to as high as $160 per day 
ccmpared with $60 before the war, for 


a 50 Ton junk. There is no: doubt 
that junk masters have taken ad- 
vantage of the shcrtage of cross- 


harbour transport. 
D. Land 


The high price paid for land, both 
in purchase and for temporary use, 
has raised building costs. The high 
prices paid for land have directly con- 
tributed to the high rentals paid hy 
labour for accommodation, and have 
resulted in higher wage demands. 
High land prices are due largely to the 
lerge influx of wealthy new-comers, 
resulting in speculation, combined with 
the shortage of immediately available 
new sites. High lard prices have en- 
couraged “unofficial” practices, such as 
the extortion of key money, which is 
used as a means cf recovering “ex- 
cess” prices paid for land. Since there 
are no rent restrictions on new build- 
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ings, high land prices: ere the basis of 
a plea for charginz exhorbitant rents 
in addition to or instead of charging 
“key money.” The higher cost of per- 
mits for temporary occupation of 
Crown Land is given as an explana- 
tion of the higher cost of. manufacture, 
prevaration and storage of materials. 
The delays which nov’ occur in nego- 
tiaiion for the purchase of Crown Land 
also contribute to high costs and serve 
as a deterrent to develo)ment. 


E. Finance 


The cost of financing building opera- 
tions has increased, and is due to the 
high rates ‘of interest required. Con- 
struction in Hong Kong is relatively 
slow, due to adherence to old fashion- 
ed methods of buildinz, lack of ma- 
terials, and shortage of skilled labour 
and organisation. The slowness of 
local building ties up considerable 
sums of money for relatively lengthy 
periods, the cost of interest being 
charged to the bu‘tding. Delays caus- 
ed by non-arrival of materials increase 
the overhead costs of the building con- 
siderably. Shortage of skilled labour 
and organisation lead to slowness of 
work, waste of effort, redoing of defec- 
tive work, and resulting increased cost, 
Slowness in settling accounts is res- 
ponsible for higher interest costs, 
which must be borne by the building. 
High rates of interest for building 
work are charged by financiers owing 
to the general tendency to inflation, 
and the high rates of profit obtainable 
in other fields. Low interest rates are 
not availdble from official sources. 


(11l.) MEANS OF REDUCING COSTS 


High costs of building are related 
to the cost of living, freight, rent and 
land. It is difficult therefore to sug- 
gest clear cut methods of reducing 
building costs. 


A. Labour 


This Committee foresees no imme- 
diate likelihood of reduced wages and 
the only means of reducing the cost 
of building lies in the improvement 
ot the skill of labcw: and increased 
output. 


Reduction in wages will be effected 
when world wide supply and distribu- 
tion problems of food are settled. 
There is no visible means by which 
we in Hong Kong may aid the solu- 
tion of these problems;—when sufficient 
accommodation at economic rents is 
available. This is CGependent on the 
availability of finance, building sup- 
plies, labour and land;—when more 
skilled labour is available thar, can be 
absorbed into the building trades. The 
only means of increasing available 
skilled labour is a long term one 
whereby young unskilled labour is 
trained at trade schocls. We must 
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also hope that the present influx of 
pepulation into the Colony will con- 
tain a good proportion: of skilled 
tradesmen;—and when conditions in 
China become sufficiently stable to en- 
courage non-productive members of 
workers families to remain there. 

Increased output per man-day can 
only be achieved by increasing work- 
ing hours, the fostering of competition 
amongst the workers and by better 
balancing of skilled and unskilled la- 
bour. Present day trend, which is en- 
couraged by trades unions, is towards 
even shorter working hcurs and it is 
doubtful, except in the event of un- 
foreseen economic conditions, if the 
pre-war working day will ever return. 
To induce a competitive spirit among 
workers and as a means of increasing 
output, Government and building 
owners should encourage contractors, 
on whom the choice will lie, to intro- 
duce a form of “payments by results” 
or bonus system which has been found 
successful in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing and since the war. Under such a 
system the worker is given incentive 
tc increase his output by being paid a 
bonus commensurate with his output, 
in addition to his basic wage. With 
such schemes closer supervision may 
be required to ensure that scampcd 
work does not result. 


A better standard of workmanship 
may be attained and the efforts of in- 
dustry and labour be cc-ordinated in 
apprentice training by setting up trade 
schools and encouraging. the employ- 
ment of apprentices by approved and 
reputable firms. In the United King- 
dom this is being achieved by the 
“trainee” system whereby ex service- 
men and others receive short term 
courses in various trades as_ distinct 
from the usual very long term appren- 
tice training. 


bt. Materials 


While little can be done in Hong 
Kong tc relieve shoriages of imported 
materials, certain steps may be taken 
to effect economies in the use of such 
materials. . 

Improved supplies cf building ma- 
terials cannot be achieved other than 
by improved word wide situation. 
Every effort should be made to ex- 
amine alternative materials of con- 
struction or processing of raw material. 
Conversion of coal burning to oil 
burning for example, may show a con- 
siderable saving in cost and should 
result in lower cost of locally produced 
supplies of cement, bricks, tiles and 
electrical supply. All possible eco- 
nomy siiculd be made in. the use of 
the materials ‘which are available. 
Hong Kong has not derived the bene- 
fit that has resulted in the United 
Kingdom, U:S.A. and Europe from 
emergency and austerity standards. 
For example, emergency specifications 
were issued with the object of reduc- 
ing the quantity of steel used during 
the war. Generally these have been 
found to be satisfactory and will be 
mzintained or at the most only slight- 
ly revised. Advantage should be taken 
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of all such specifications which should 
be made permissible under the revised 
building regulations. 

Control of prices of materials has 
been considered but little coujd 
be achieved by such action. Higher 
costs of material at scurce can only 
be offset by the more economical use 
of materials suggested above, and by 
the possible use of alternatives. 


Exchange Control:—In view of the 
high priority of housing Government 
should give most sympathetic con« 
sideration to applications for exchange 
te purchase building materials in pre- 
ference to less essential commodities. 


Locally produced materials are 
comparatively few but include major 
items of building such as_ cement, 
bricks, tiles, joinery, stone and sand. 
The shortage of sand may he over- 
come by Government opening selected 
teaches where sand can be dug and 
graded by private enterprise under 
permit and adequately controlled. 
The shortage of stone may be eased 
by permitting private enterprise to 
quarry, tor example, on the north 
side of Morrison Hill and at Tsat Tze 
Mui, two of the most easily acces- 
sible sites on the Island. This would 
have the added advantage of expedit- 
ing the clearing of these areas to 
allow of development. The issue of 
permits to contractors for the quarry- 
ing of stone should be expedited. The 
use of mechanical plant in the 
crushing of stone and the dredging, 
grading and washing of sand will 
greatly reduce costs and improve 
quality. As an immediate means of 
reducing the cost of joinery, it would 
be of advantage if timber were im- 
ported generally in scantlings instead 
of logs. In addition to the saving of 
freight costs, it would mean very de- 
finite reduction in cost in the Colony 
where there is no adequate machinery 
for handling large logs which have to 
be sawn by hand. This is a matter 
for the importer, but local buyers 
could assist by specifying scantlings 
end ordering to size. The setting up 
of one universal wood, working 
machine in the Colony would help 
considerably to satisfy the market 
with joinery at a considerably reduced 
cost. In other colonies, for example, 
Kenya and North Borneo, Govern- 
ment operates on successful lines, 
timber processing plant for their own 
and the public’s benefit. 


Adequate public testing facilities 
for available materials are necessary. 
This would allow of economic design 


on the part of engineers and 
architects. Unless certified test re- 
sults are available. limiting design 


specifications are enforced under the 
Buildings Ordinance. This applies 
particularly to concrete and steel and 
prohibits advantages obtainable with 
better classes of concrete and steel to 
British Standard Specification. Pos- 
sible alternative materials or methods 
of construction also will require test- 
ing before the Building Authority can 
reasonably be expected to approve of 
their use. 


C. Transport 


With the increased amount of road 
transport available, the setting up of 
more repair facilities and improve- 
ment in roads the cost of road trans- 
port should become more favourable. 
To enable builders to make use of 
available road transport Government 
might give thought to the provision 
of adequate road facilities particu- 
larly in the hill districts. The increas- 
ing use of lighters for water trans- 
port will have a beneficial effect on 
costs. The use of power driven 
water transport will reduce the time 
element of the present high costs of 
water transport. 


D. Land 


The high cost of land may be ie- 
duced by making available economi- 
cally developed areas with a view to 
stabilizing the land market, by pub- 
licity with maps showing land avail- 
able for sale, by expediting sales of 
land, and the inclusion of new build- 
ings under rent controls. Government 
should develop and sell ‘ready-to-build’ 
sites on properly planned areas. This 
would ensure better and more econo- 
mical use of available land while the 
formation of roads and laying of es- 
sential services would be more econo- 
mical ag a result of co-ordinated plan- 
ning with better possibilities of the 
extensive use of mechanical plant. In 
order not to tie up too much capital 
in premia at prevailing high rates of 
interest Government should recover 
the cost of these ‘ready-to-build’ sites 
not on premium but on an enhanced 
crown rent, 


The substantial areas of land which 
at present are let under permit and as 
such: are not fully developed, might be 
put up for sale. This would material- 
ly increase the amount of land at pre- 
sent available and tend to lower 
prices. Generally, the public is not 
aware of the availability of such land. 
It is economically unsound to buy land 
for dwelling purposes at the prices set 
by private sales or at public auction. 
At such prices, public in the lower and 
middle income groups are automatical- 
ly excluded from sales of land suitable 
for home building and even though 
they would possibly be prepared to 
bid the upset prices at public auction 
they would be outbid. Government 
should continue the sale of land by 
private treaty for bona fide home build- 
ing and greater publicity should be 
given to this policy. Immediate steps 
should be taken to expedite the sale 
of Crown land. ‘The widening of rent 
restrictions to include new buildings 
would assist in discouraging specula- 
tors who recover excessive prices paid 
for land by the’ extortion of key 
money and the charging of exhorbitant 
rentals, 


E, Finance 
There is a definite need for setting 


up a Housing Commission of Authority 
similar to those set up in the United 


Housing 
whereby 
tor houses 


Kingdom (local Council 
schemes) and in the U.S.A. 
leans are made - available 
for the lower income groups. Much 
can be achieved to reduce _ interest 
charges by the speedy settlement of 
accounts, increasing speed of building 
and by avoiding delays in supply of 
materials by placing orders as early 
as possible. 


F. Mechanization 


The greater use of mechanical piant 
and appliances will reduce building 
costs, decrease labour problems and 
give better control of materials and 
speed of construction., Government 
should indicate the advantages which 
would accrue from various forms of 
mechanization in increasing outputs, 
speed of construction and decreasing 
costs, by disseminating technical and 
industrial data contained in H.M. 
Stationery Office and other official 
publications. Contractors might he 
encouraged to form an_ association 
whereby such information might be 
circulated, and methods of applications 
discussed. It must be left to private 
enterprise to accept and develop the 
use of the warious modern mechanical 
arplicances which mas be suited to 
local conditions. While it is conceded 
that the value of machine tools and 
plant cannot be so economically ap- 
Plied to individual house construction, 
the local contractor has jin the past 
been far too conservative in his ap- 
proach to constructional methods. The 
use of sinail hand power tools particu- 
larly in the carpentry and painting 
trades will reduce building costs on 
small projects. 


G. Improved Construction methods 


Si‘lled labour has hkecume a reia- 
tively expensive item of building and 
the building industry will eventually 
seek to reduce this item by introduc- 


ing new construction methods, better 
organisation and by increasing the 
speed of building. Hong Kong has 


reached the transition stage between 
a hand and machine era, the benefits 
ot which are not yet fully appreciated 
by the local building industry. Im- 
proved contruction methods will 
achieve increased output and speed of 
construction. The engineer or architect 
and the contractor are jointly respon- 
sible for their adoption. It is a Gov- 
ernment responsibility to disseminate 
data and encourage exchange of ideas 
on up to date and proven methods. 
Improved works organization and ex- 
ecuticn are the concern of the con- 
tractor who may or may not care to 
adopt or experiment with new ideas. 


H. Bills of Quantities 


The use of bills of quantities in 
Hong Kong is comparatively recent 
and still not general practice. When- 
ever the building owner can fully 
determine his requirements an¢ desires: 
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a firm competitive tender for the 
work before authorising it, a contract 
embodying bills of quantities is the 
one that should be used. A contractor 
cannot, merely by looking at the 
drawings and specification say exact- 
ly what price he would require for 
carrying out the work. If, however, 
he is given an itemised list of the 
various component parts of the build- 
ing with the description and quantity 
of each, he can, by putting a price to 
each item, build up a total sum for 
which he is prepared to carry out the 
work. 

The stages in translating the build- 
ing owner’s requirements into a firm 
estimate are:— First, they. are con- 
verted by the architect into plans, 
detail drawings and _ specification of 
materials and workmanship. Secondly, 
these latter are analysed and convert- 
ed into terms of measurement by the 
quantity surveyor, the result being 
set out in a form suitable for pricing, 
which will give contractors a clear 
and uniform basis for their tender. 
The bill of quantities is the result of 
this analysis. Finally, the bill of 
quantities is sent to every contractor 
tendering: he then puts a_ price to 
each item and so builds up the total 
of his tender. 


J. Design 


It is the responsibility of the en- 
gineer or architect to design buildings 
for simplification of workmanship, the 
maximum of mechanization in con- 
struction work and the use of factory 
made components so as to involve less 
skilled labour on site, and avoiding 
where compatible with the client’s 
wishes, any process involving long or 
costly operations, Since in Hong Kong 
almost every site has its own in- 
dividual peculiarities, standardization 
of design of houses cannot well phe 
considered unless and until a large 
area is made available for develop- 
ment. In any case the proposed buyer, 
as opposed to the unknown tenant is 
entitled to his own choice of design 
and layout, with the result that a 
multiplicity of designs is required. No 
useful purpose would be served by the 
erection of experimental houses em- 
bodying the latest designs and using 
improved methods. The experimental 
features of such construction would 
not be apparent to the layman whose 
criterion would be cost, and the cost 
of construction of houses similar to 
the prototype would vary according to 
the location (cost of land & trans- 
port), the contractor and the architect. 
In addition, the public would be will- 
Ing to rent such houses but would 
be reluctant to buy: This would in- 
volve the question of finding cheap 
finance for the construction of such 
houses to ensure reasonable rent. 

Prefabricated houses, that is built 
entirely of factory produced -com- 
‘ponents, have been built in many 
countries and the Committee have in- 
vestigated the cost of such buildings 
for Hong Kong and find that they are 
more expensive per cubic foot than 
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SINGAPORE’S INDUSTRIES & LABOUR 


Salaries & Wages and Cost of Living 


(REPORT BY THE HON. COLONIAL SECRETARY, 
GOVERNMENT OF SINGAPORE) 


Industries & Employed Labour 


Singapore differs from many other 
Colonial territories in that it is not a 
primary producing area. It is largely 
industrialised and, depending as_ it 
does upon its entrepot trade with sur- 
rounding territories, has a variety of 
industries. Consequently, there is no 
predominant form of employment 
which can be singled out from others 
for comment. 

Over three thousand places of em- 
ployment are known to the Labour 
Department and in these places more 
than 60,000 labourers are at work’ In 
addition 40,500 are employed by the 
Government, the Singapore Harbour 
Board, the Municipality and the three 
Services (Navy, Army and R.A.F.) 
There are more than one hundred 
varieties of industry represented in 
those places of employment and neces- 
sarily a great many more varieties 
of occupation. : 

Chief among them may be mention- 
ed industries connected with rubber: 
smoking, milling, packing for ex- 
port, and manufacture of rubber 
goods, in which 88 undertakings pro- 


vide occupation for more than six 
thousand. 
Engineering works lead amongst 


skilled occupations with 3,000 work- 
men in 142 places of employment. 
Furniture manufacture employs just 
over 1,000 and oil mills give work to 
the same number. Petroleum _ pro- 
ducts, which include the big oil com- 
panies such as Shell and Standard 
Vacuum, employ 2,000; printing, just 
over 1,000. But the list continues 
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locally constructed permanent houses. 
The design of such available prefabri- 
cated houses is based on temperate 
zone requirements and does not con- 
form with Hong Kong Buildings Or- 
dinance or Health regulations. Their 
life is a matter of conjecture even in 
temperate climates where the disad- 
vantages, such as we have in Hong 
Kong, of typhoons, great variations of 
humidity and heat as well as white 
ants and other pests, are not present. 
Prefabricated houses are generally of 
single story construction which at 
present day land values in the 
Colony is uneconomic. 


K. Revised Building regulations 


Although the present Ordinance is 
not a major deterrent to the con- 
struction of buildings nor the sole 
cause of the high cost of buildings, 
the Committee consider however that 
it is a contributory cause of high 
costs and should be revised to allow 
of modern development and cheaper 
methods and materials of construction. 
It is one of the few immediately 
available methods of reducing costs. 


down to individualists such as one 
French chalk manufacturer employing 
eight persons and one _ pulley-block 
manufacturer with four. Other  in- 
dividualists are found in the launder- 
ing trade in which less than 800 per- 
sons are working in 313 unmechanized 
laundries thus helping to keep up the 
high cost of clothes washing. 

Whether or not stevedoring in Sin- 
gapore is a skilled occupation is open 
to argument. There are 2,300 persons 
employed on this work apart from 
those in the Singapore Harbour 
Board. Lighterage gives work to 
1,800 and general labour to _ 5,800. 
Not included in the total of 60,000 
are 17,000 trishaw pedallers and 
almost 6,000 tricycle pedallers. 
Trishaws are passenger vehicles, built 
on a motor-cycle and side-car design, 
in which the motive power is a pedal 
cycle. They have’ replaced the 
former man-drawn rickshaw. Tri- 
eycles are used for carrying goods, the 
pedaller sitting behind his load. 
Those familiar with Singapore traffic 
will agree that these workers come 
within the category ‘unskilled.’ 


Employment Position 


During the year 1947 there was a 
noticeable change in the employment 
position. Restriction of work by the 
three Services, Navy, Army and Air 
Force, presumably resulting from 
economy in expenditure, caused a re- 
duction in the number employed by 
them. At the end of 1946 there were 
20,000 directly employed by the Ser- 
vices. ‘That figure had fallen to 16,000 
by September, 1947. Other large re- 
ductions followed in respect of labour 
employed by contractors on behalf of 
the Services. 

Restriction of’ trade from the situa- 
tion inthe Netherlands Indies also 
had its effect upon employment. De- 
crease in quantity of raw materials 
from those territories resulted in de- 
creased employment in several indus- 
tries, while the high cost of labour 
has not been without its restrictive 
effect on trade which has in turn 
caused reductions in employment. A 
particularly noticeable instance of this 
bas been in the timber trade in which 
the very high labour costs have been 
largely responsible for the loss of a 
considerable portion of the pre-war 
export market for sawn timber en- 
joyed by the Colony. As the workers’ 
unions were unwilling to accept re- 
ductions in wages which would per- 
mit the sawmills te offer more com- 
petitive prices in available markets, 
the end of the year saw the closing of 
most of the sawmills on the Island. 

Employment in the building and 
construction industry, formerly the 
largest employing industry in Singa- 
pore, also continued to pe low. As 
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compared with approximately 1¢,000 
workers employed in 1939 the figure 
for 1947 was only 6,800. This was 
directly due to restriction of building 
programmes by the Services and 
of the very high cost of building mak- 
ing private enterprise unprofitable. It 
is thought that there will be a big 
increase in employment on building 
works in 1948 when various housing 
programmes are put into’ operation 
and rnore building material becomes 
available. A welcome indication cf 
future developments jn Singapore was 
the number of enquiries from prospec- 
tive manufacturers who intend to set 
up large factories. They include a 
glass jactory and motor vehicle assem- 
bly plant, and should do much to re- 


lieve the unemployment which was 
hecoming noticeable at the end of 
i947. 


Higher Rates of Wages 

Throughout 1946 there was a con- 
tinual striving for improved rates of 
wegacs to meet the high cost of living. 
It was noticed in the report for that 


year that Government, whose wage 
scales are closely followed by the 
Municipality, the three Services 


and by the Singapore Harbour Board 
—all employing large labour forces— 
might find some adjustment in its 
wage rate necessary in consequence of 
the increased price of rationed rice— 
the controlling factor in all local wage 
rates. That adjustment was achieved 
by the setting up of a commission “to 
enquire into and report upon the con- 
ditions of employment and remunera- 
tion of daily-paid employees of the 
Governments and Municipalities, and 
to make such recommendations by way 
of iriterim as well as final reports 
concerning these, as may seem appro- 
priate under existing condition’’. 

The Commission (which operated 
jointly with a similar body in the 
Malayan Union) issued an Interim 
Report, mainly concerning wage rates, 
on 3lst July and its recommendations 
were eventually adopted with effect 
from Ist-August. Those recommenda- 
tions gave considerable increases to 
daily-paid labourers in Government 
and Municipal employment as the fol- 
lowing comparative table shows:— 


From 1st 


August 
Ane 1947 
er day er da 
Unskilled ‘i e u 
labourer $1.43 $1.94 
Plumbers: 
Grade I $4.24—4.64 $4.84—5.44 
Grade II $3.84—4.24  $4.18—4.84 
Grade III $3.52—3.84  $3.70-—4.18 
Carpenters: 
Grade I $3.84—4.40 $4.18—5.08 
Grade II $3.36—3.84  $3.46-—4.18 
Grade III $2.84—3.36  $2.62—3.46 
Masons: 
Grade I $3.52—3.84  $3.70—4.18 
Grade II — $2.80—-3.36 $2.56—3.46 
Mechanics: 
Grade I $4.24—4,64 $4.84--5.44 
Grade II $3.84—4.24 $4.18—4.84 
Grade III $3.52—3.84  $3.70—4.18 
($1.00=2s. 4d.) 
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Of the new wage 20 cents is a 
“Singapore Allowance’, 50 cents and 
20% of the balance is a temporary 
allowance consequent on the abnormal 
conditions. Important features of the 
Commission’s Report were the attempt 
to forecast the eventual level of basic 
wages as compared to pre-war wages 
and the recognition of the higher cost 
of living in Singapore than that in 
the Malayan Union by the grant of 
a special Singapore allowance of 20 
cents a day. 


As result of the awards of this 
Commission the unhoused unskilled 
labourer in Government and Muni- 
cipal employment now gets a 


minimum of 4s. 10d. per day as against 
his per-war minimum of ls. 344d. per 
day. This increase, together with 
a fall in the price of consumer goods 
during the year has greatly improved 
the position of those labourers. 


Wage rates in commercial under- 
takings have generally remained 
stationary throughout 1947 with  oc- 
casional tendencies to fall. As _ yet 
there has been little standardization 
of wages in Singapore. This lack of 
standardization was accentuated in 1946 
when employers were making such 
large profits that they gave way 
easily to demands for increases. A 
feature of 1947 has been a hardening 
of the employers’ attitude and a de- 
crease—possibly consequent--in the 
number ot demands. for increased 
wages on the part of employees. 


The cash earnings of Singapore 
labourers in industry in many cases 
are little inferior to those paid in the 
United Kingdom and in some _ cases 
are considerably higher, though living 
costs are not readily comparable and 
output should also be taken into con- 
sideration. The output of the in- 
dividual in Singapore is far below 
that of any workman in a similar oc- 
cupation in England. This is partly 
cue to the climate but is also largely 
due to the absence of mechanization 
--a fact now forced upon the em- 
ployers’ notice by high labour costs. 
It is clear that much more mechaniz- 
ation will be introduced in Singapore 
in coming years. 


The normal working day is eight 
hours though the law still permits a 
maximum of nine. Six days work per 
week is the general practice in larger 
places of employment. During 1947 
the hours of work in H.M. Doclyard 
were reduced from 48 to 44 per week 
without reduction in pay and a few 
other employers have followed suit. 
The Army gives two half days (Wed- 
nesday and Saturday) to many of its 
16,000 employees in addition to Sun- 
day, and Government employed work- 


‘men in practice do less than a 48 


hour week. In the Government Print- 
ing Office only 36% hours is worked 
per week—exclusive of overtime. 


Extra rates are paid for overtime 
work, usually one and a_ half times 
the’ ordinary rate rising to double 
rates if prolonged. Work done on 
Sundays or public holidays is usuaily 
paid for at double rates. 


‘for revision of 


September 22 


Cost of Living 


No detailed summary of family bud- 
gets which would form a basis for an 
accurate assessment of living costs 
has ever been made in Singapore. 
The best that can be done, therefore, 
is to determine trends of living costs, 
and this again presents difficulties 
as the local inhabitant appears to 
be incapable of obtaining goods at 
controlled prices where such are in 
force. It is an invariable argument 
in trade disputes in which increased 
cost of living is put forward in support 


of demands for higher wages, that 
the published controlled prices of 
articles mean nothing, as the pur- 
chaser is unable tc obtain the items 
unless he pays more. 

It does seem clear, however. that 
living costs have decreased during 


the year if only by reason of the more 
plentiful supply of imported goods 
other than food. Rice, the staple 
food of the Asian workman nas not 
decreased mich in price though it 
seems plentiful in supply—on the 
“black market”. Rationed rice mas in- 
creased in price. 

The meagre ration was increased in 
February but the price was _ raised 
simultaneously. It was found neces- 
sary to reduce the ration again in 
May—with ne lowering of price. Any 
alteration in the quantity of rationed 
rice affects the price of “black mar- 
ket” rice, for the local workman is 
still unable or unwilling to use any 
substitute for rice, although such 
have been plentiful. 

The difficulty of establishing ac- 
curate comparative figures of pre-war 
and post-war living costs was noticed 
by the Wages Commission which 
stated in its Interim Report that “the 
best adapted families would have toa 
meet living costs about three times 
the pre-war ones if they could buy 
at controlled prices only, and about 


three end a half times at current 
market prices: families less willing 
or able to modify their habits would 


suffer a considerably greater rise”. 

The salaried workers’ cost of living 
may be regarded as having risen 
in a manner similar to that of the 
worker. In 1946 cost of living al- 
lowances were given by Government 
to their salaried employees at rates 
varying from 20% to 30% (depending 
on whether the employee was a bvache- 
tor or was married on pre-war salaries) 
plus $10 (£1 3s. 4d.) a month. These 
allowances have remained unaltered 
throughout the year, but early in the 
year a Salaries Commission was ap- 
pointed to submit recommendations 
salaries and  emolu- 
ments of all salaried public officers 
in Singapore and the Malayan Union. 
Its report was signed in November. 
but its recommendations had not been 
accepted by Government by the end 
of the year. In view of the recom- 
mendations of the Wages Commission, 
the lower paid salary earners had 
meanwhile been given _ provisional 
increases. In non-Government under- 
takings salaries have not risen to the 
same extent as have wages, and 
many unskilled labourers now earn 
more than senior clerks. 
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The cost of living for officials re- 
cruited from overseas has more than 
doubled. One of the big factors in 
this increase has been the increase in 
wages of domestic servants, but there 
are few items in the European budget, 
from motor cars and schooling to such 
things as restaurant meals and sports 


equipment which have not at least 
doubled in price. Petrol, formerly 
1s. 1044d. is now 3s. 3%4d. per gallon. 


The following items, taken from the 
report of the Commission on Salaries, 
give some idea of the rise in prices: 


Item Price in 1938 1947 (June) 
c Suc. 
Fowls 31 ver kati 1 89 
10) ie EBA gS Sean 2 90 
ISHS acta 26. os FA 1 45 
Eggs 26 for ten 1 65 
Sugar 05 per kati 87 
Beef! * nnn: Se an 80 
Cabbages 08s ae. 86 
Salt Ges O2F *; 08 
Muttone® :- 460, 9%, 1 00 
Soap! “ann. 20 eel: 50 
Bacon Ady 45 1 40 
Beer RS 50dozen “quart 25 20 
Potatoes 06 per kati 25 
Buttermn.:eto elds 1 35 
Drill Suit ..8 00 each 35 00 


(1 kati=L1/3 lbs. $1.00=2s. 4d.) 


in commercial firms 
have increased, often by substantial 
amounts, salaries in Government re- 
main the same as_ before the war, 
with the addition of a cost of living 
allowance which gives the average 
officer an increase of about 20% in 
remuneration. 

That wages in 1947 have largely 
caught up with the increase in the 
cost of living is indicated by the de- 
crease in industrial disputes. The 
earlier part of the year saw several 
large disputes in which the principal 
demand was for wage increases. Of 
these the strike of the Municipal la- 
bourers which deprived the town of 
many of its public services for a 
month, and the strike of the Singapore 
Traction Company employees, the 
second in six months, which deprived 
the city of its bus and tram services 
for more than three months, were the 
most important. But after these early 
strikes, in which concessions were ob- 
tained by the strikers, the situation 
improved and the man-days lost dur- 
ing the last nine months of the year 
were less than one-fifth of those lost 
in the same period of 1946. Of the 
29 strikes which started during that 
period, 13 were for the reinstatement 
of men dismissed, six were in opposi- 
tior to wage reductions, and only five 
were for wage increases. 


While salaries 


Conciliation of industrial disputes 


When industrial disputes occur or 
are threatened the Labour Department 
makes every effort to promote concil- 
jiatory discussions between the parties 
and attempts to get the two sides to 
effect a settlement themselves. If a 
deadlock occurs or if either party asks 
for assistance, officers of the Depart- 
ment are always ready to help. 
Negotiations are promoted with repre- 


sentatives of the disputants either at 
the work place or in the office as tne 
parties may desire. The officers of 
the Department are specialists who 
have had considerable experience of 
conciliation work and who speak one 
Or more languages of the country. 
Their mediation in trade disputes has 
generally been very successful. 


Machinery exists for the settlement 
of disputes by legally established 
Arbitration Boards or by Industrial 
Courts should the parties so wisn. 
Submission of a dispute to either of 
these bodies must be by mutual e¢on- 
sent of both parties and only if direct 
negotiations are unsuccessful. No 
compulsory powers exist for the settle- 
ment of any trade disputes nor are 
such thought desirable. No recourse 
was had to Industrial Courts or Arbi- 
tration Boards during the year, but 
the strike of the Singapore Traction 
Company employees was settled after 
an enquiry had been held into the 
dispute by a judge of the High Court 
acting under a commission from His 
Excellency the Governor and appoint- 
ed under the Commissions of Inquiry 
Ordinance. 


Local workmen generally prefer to 
reach a settlement through the assist- 
ance of Labour Department officers or 
through the mediation ~ of community 


leaders than by the more formal 
method of Arbitration Boards. A de- 
velopment in this connection during 


the year was the increasing interven- 


tion of representatives of political 
bodies in conciliation proceedings. 
This has sometimes resulted in the 


dispute being removed from the pure- 
ly factual plane. 


Trade Unions 


Trade unions now usually represent 
the workers in negotiations in any 
trade dispute. The term “trade 
union” in Singapore should not always 
be taken as connoting the same type 
of organization which it does in Eng- 
land. There are quite a number of 
first-rate unions in Singapore but with 
two or three exceptions they are 
formed of the clerical type of em- 
ployee. They have a good idea of 
unionism, negotiation and _ collective 
bargaining, and some of them are 
turning to provision of mutual benefit 


sections. But the same cannot be 
said of the bulk of the workers’ 
unions. These have not yet learned 


the procedure for democratic election 
of office bearers or the value of bar- 
gaining through peaceful negotiation 
by chosen representatives. Too often, 
sections of the members organize in- 
dependent disputes and conduct their 
own negotiations in the name of the 
union while the headquarters of the 
union acknowledge the departments 
as part of their organization but re- 
fuse to take any part in the argument. 
Too often. strikes are called and en- 
forced without even formal reference 
to the members of a union, notwith- 
standing the provision in its rules that 
such a derision can only be taken 
after secret ballot at a general 
meeting. 
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The responsibility of the Singapore 
Federation of Trade Unions for this 
state of affairs should not pass un- 
noticed. That body is still not a 
genuine federation and it still at- 
tempts to control all labour in Singa- 
pore by dictatorial methods. In this 
attitude its leaders may be sincere in 
that they realize that the bulk of la- 
bour in Singapore is quite uneducated 
and they may think that without re- 
gimentation it may incline to a toe 
ready submission to employers’ whims, 
but the Federation does, by its 
activities, deny to the individual that 
democratic freedom prized in the 
United Kingdom. 

Education in democratic procedure 
and proper trade union methods is one 
remedy for this state of affairs as. it is 
certain that unions and their members 


would benefit greatly by adopting 
more peaceful and constitutional 
methods of settling disputes. Much 


could be done in this direction were 
there a Trade Union Adviser, but the 
holder of that post resigned in 1947 
and left the Colony in June. A suc- 
cessor has not yet been appointed, but 
approval has been given for the ap- 
pointment of two Trade Union Of- 
ficers from among the ranks of local 
trade unionists. These men will work 
with the Trade Union Adviser and 
may be given a period of training in 
trade unionism in England. Their 
value to trade unionism in Malaya 
should be great. 


Compulsory Registration of Unions 


Registration of trade unions during 
1947 is note-worthy. 

The ordinance providing for re- 
gistration was enacted in 1941. Before 
that enactment, associations of work- 
men on trade union lines had been 
encouraged, and fifty-one such associa- 
tions had been registered under the 
Societies Ordinance. Operation of the 
1941 Trade Union Ordinance was pre- 
vented by the outbreak of the Japan- 
ese war and was only brought into 
force in 1946. August 23, 1946 was 
the date by which unions should have 
registered but by that date not one 
union had complied with the neces- 
sary formalities and by the end of 
1946 only eleven had completed re- 
gistration. In order to hasten matters, 
an, officer from the Labour Depart- 
ment was seconded as Registrar of 
Trade Union in March, 1947 and by 
the end of June had registered 136 
unions. 

From Ist July, 1947 the Registrar 
of Trade Unions Department became 
part of the Labour Department. By 
the end of the year 163 unions had 
been registered and this is believed to 
be all the existing unions. During 
the year two unions ceased to exist. 
The compulsory registration of trade 
unions is frequently attacked as being 
undemocratic and in the nature of 
oppression. Such is not the case. 
Registration provides protection for 
the union and its rnembers from 
liability for damages in ‘respect of 
restraint of trade, and insistence on 
properly kept accounts provides pro- 
tection for members against wrongful 
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expenditure of the union’s funds ky 
unscrupulous union officials. 
The following table sets 
progress of registration :— 
Trade Unions Registered (under 
Societies Ordinance) in 1940 .. 51 


out the 


Trade Unions Registered (under 
Trade Union Ordinance) on 23rd 
August, 1946 (on which date registra- 


tion Was supposed to be completed .. 0 
Trade Unions Registered—$lst De- 


cember, 1946 TERE aa bs eee Sotto Lu! 
Trade Unions Registered—l1st 
March plO47 ie A oc, cmv peo ee 
Trade Unions Registered—2nd 
DUNC LOS Tes ea. oes 102 
Trade Unions Registered — 31st 
December, 1947 , eee LOS 


Functions of the Labour Department 


Conciliation work and trade union 
registration have already been men- 
tioned as functions of the Labour 
Department. 


Advisory work to employers, and 
employees, is another function. Other 
activities include enforcement of the 
proper observance of the Labour Or- 
dinance and the Machinery Ordinance; 
administration of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ordinance and of certain 
parts of the Children’s Ordinance; the 
operation of an Employment Exchange; 
repatriation of Indian labourers, and 
payment of gratuities and other monies 
to them. To carry out these duties 
there is provision for a staff of thir- 
teen administrative and executive 
Officers though several of these posts 
remained vacant throughout the year. 

The Inspection of Machinery — sec- 
tion, as its name implies, has duties 
in connection with safety of machines 
—inspection of boilers and supervision 
of safety devices in places using 
machinery. The Chief Inspector also 
has powers under the Protection of 
Workers’ Ordinance which provides fov 
the welfare of workers in dangerous 
trades and he makes pveliminary en- 
quiries into accidents resulting from 
the use of machinery. 

Under the Machinery Ordinance, 
persons in charge of certain dangerous 
machinery ave required to be holders 
of certificates of competency and the 
examinations for these certificates ave 
held by the Chief Inspector. One 
‘hundred anc ninety-four such persons 
were examined during 1947 while 557 
installations were inspected. To en- 
sure proper observance of the labour 
laws two inspectors are employed 
whose duty it is to inspect all places 
of employment, to which they have, 
under the Labour Ordinance, powers 
of entry and enquiry. The details 
noted by these inspectors. form the 
basis for most of the statistical in- 
formation compiled by the Labour 
Department, though a questionnaire 
requesting certain information was 
sent to all large employers during 
the year. The response to this ques- 
tionnaire was gratifying and_ typical 
of the very cordial relations which 
exist between employers and the De- 
partment. 
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An Employment Exchange was 
initiated in the Labour Department 
during the British Military Adminis- 
tration immediately after the liberation 
of the Coleny in 1945. In those days 
there were sa many persons in search 
of employment that branch exchanges 
were also vpened in various parts of 
the Island. It was found unnecessary 
to continue the branch exchanges and 
the last one was closed at the end of 
November, 1946. The Exchange at the 
Labour Department has continued and 
has performed a very useful service. 
More employers made use of the Ex- 
change in 1947 and the Services and 
Municipality continued to use it. Al- 
together 28,170 persons registered as 
seeking employment, and work was 
found for 13,012. 


As it is obvious that the importance 
of the Employment Exchange will in- 
crease, arrangements have been made 
to send the Employment Officer to 
India to undergo a course of train- 
ing in exchange management. This 
has been made possible by the cour- 


tesy of the Government of India, 
which has consented to allow the 
officer to attend a course at New 
Delhi early in the new ‘year. Tess 


hoped, also, to improve accommoda- 
tion for the Exchange which has be- 
come somewhat cramped for the num- 
ber of persons using it. No fees of 
any kind are charged for the services 
of the Exchange. 


An ordinance to provide for com- 
pensation to injured workmen has 
been in force in the Colony since 
1932. Under that Ordinance an em- 
ployer is required to report all acci- 
dents to the Commissioner for Work- 
men’s Compensation, who is in no way 
attached to the Labour Department 
but is an officer of the Colonial Legal 
Service. The Commissioner forwards 
each report to the Labour Depart- 
ment, which investigates the matter 
and, if not satisfied that proper com- 
pensation has been paid, gets in touch 
with the injured person and helps 
him to obtain what is due to him. 
In disputed cases or in those in which 
a claim is made on behalf of depen- 
dents or deceased workmen, the Com- 
missioner for Labour acts on behalf 
of the claimants. It is a common 
practice to pay to the Commissioner 
for Labour any compensation accruing 
on behalf of dependents of a decased 
workman, and he administers the 
money on trust for these dependents. 
Forty-six such trusts were being ad- 
ministered at the end of the year. 


Under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Ordinance no man earning more than 
$200 per month was a workman. That 
was quite satisfactory in pre-war days, 
but in post-war days when wages are 
very much increased, was a limitation 
or: eligibility of many workmen to 
compensation. An amendment to the 
Ordinance was accordingly introduced 
as from ist May which increased this 
wage limit to $400 per month and 
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made various other corresponding im- 
provements of a financial nature only. 
These amendments are operative for 
one year but are subject to renewal. 
Altogether 1,620 accidents were re- 
ported during the year of which 97 
were fatal and 63 resulted in per- 
manent disability. 


Southern Indian labourers who are 
either destitute or unfit are assisted to 
return to their homes by the Labour 
Department, the cost of their repatria- 
tion being born half by Government 
and half by the Indian Immigration 
Fund-—a fund amassed in _ pre-war 
days from a_ quarterly cess paid by 
employers of Southern Indian labourers 
with the object of providing welfare 
for those labourers. A total of 217 
labourers were so repatriated together 
with 37 dependent women and children. 


Certain labourers, principally those 
employed by the Municipality and 
Government, earn gratuities after long 
service. The Labour Department un- 
dertakes the collection and payment 
of these gratuities including remit- 
tances to India and China. It also un- 
dertakes enquiries for any employer 
into claims for gratuities on behalf of 
deceased workmen from dependents in 
India or China. Two hundred and 
eighty-six such enquiries were made 
during the year and a total of $66,- 
253.48 (£8,93315s1ld.) remitted to 
India. Post Office Savings Bank ac- 
counts were opened on behalf of de- 
pendents living in Singapore in 42 
cases, the total deposits being $17,833 
(£2,377 14s. 8d.). Monthly allotments 
are made from these accounts to the 
families. 


No charge is made to any labourer 
or his dependents for any of these 
services. 


A notable feature of the year’s 
activities was the attendance at the 
Regional Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization in New 
Delhi of a full delegation from Singa- 
pore. The two Government delegates 
were the Commissioner for Labour and 
a Deputy Secretary for Social Welfare. 
The President of the Singapore Manu- 
facturers’ Association was chosen by 
the employers as their delegate and 
the Secretary of the Clerical and Ad- 
ministrative Workers’ Union was elect- 
ed by the trade unions as workers’ 
delegate. Government sent three ad- 
visers, the employers two and the 
workers two. Apart from the increas- 
ed activity towards improvement of 
workers, conditions which wil! result 
from that Conference the educative 
value of attendance was remarkable. 


Labour Legislation 

Little legislation concerning labour 
was passed during the year. An 
amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Ordinance has already been 
noted. The only other legislation wes 
an amendment to the Labour Ordin- 
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ance to permit the Commissioner for 
Labour to hear claims for wages or 
claims pertaining to conditions of work 
from workers of other nationalities in 
addition to Chinese. 

The propriety of permitting Labour 
Department officers to hold judicial 
powers has been queried but it is felt 
that the benefit to the workers far 
outweighs any possible objections. To 
bring a case to the courts involves so 
much loss of time and expenditure of 
money, besides the delays until the 
case is heard, that few labourers can 
afford to try it, whereas eny labourer 
can come to the Labour Department. 
state his claim, get a summons and 
have his case decided within the space 
of days. It is also felt that most em- 
ployers prefer this expeditious method 
and many cases occur of employers 
inviting the Department to hear and 
settle claims made against them by 
their workmen. 

One hundred and seventy-four such 
cases were heard in 1947. They in- 
volved claims totalling $89,046.34 
(£10,399 14s. 9d.) and 1,023 claimants. 
Over $36,000 (£4,200) was paid in 
respect of the amounts awarded. No 
fees are charged to the workers in 
respect of this service. 

Altough little legislation dealing 
with labour matters was. enacted, a 
great deal of work was done on the 
preparation of a new Labour Ordin- 
ance, to replace the existing one which 
is somewhat out of date, on a Factories 
Ordinance, and on revision of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance. 
Shortage of staff retarded this work 
which would otherwise have been com- 
pleted by the end of the year. 


Labour Advisory Board 


A Labour Advisory Board for the 
Colony was set up in March under 
the chairmanship of the Commissioner 
for Labour. It is tripartite in com- 
position, there being three representa- 
tives each of Government, employers 
and workers. Its terms of reference 
are: “To consider and inake recom- 
mendations on any aspect of labour, 
or any matters concerning labour 
which may seem proper to the Board 
or which may be referred to the 
Board.” Twelve meetings were held 
during the year. 

At the time of the constitution of 
the Board, few trade unions had been 
registered and it was. therefore not 
possible to chose the membership 
otherwise than by Government nomin- 
ation. This has been recognized as a 
possible source of criticism and the 
Board is being strengthened and 
widened in_ scope by inviting the 
Singapore Manufacturers’ Association 
to nominate an additional member for 
the employers’ side, and the Singapore 
Federation of Trade Unions to 
nominate an additional workers’ re- 
presentative. 

The mutual tolerance and good- 
will and the genuine effort to under- 
stand each other’s point of view, 
which have been shown by members 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE 
EXPANSION OF INTER-REGIONAL 
TRADE IN THE FAR EAST 


(By a French Economist) 


The development of any plan for the 
expansion of inter-regional trade in 
the Far East finds itself immediately 
up against the fact that the economic 
relations of the countries of this region, 
both between themselves and with 
the rest of the world have been sub- 
jected, on account of the war, and are 
still subjected to very considerable 
changes. On this account it is neces- 
sary to develop a plan on an entirely 
new basis. The intensification of in- 
ter-regional commercial exchange de- 
pends on a number of factors:—The 
role given to Japan in the regional 
economy; the conclusion of financial 
agreements; the co-ordination of re- 
gional transport; the establishment of 
free zones; the organisation of con- 
ferences, missions and trade fairs. 
Development of Economic Relations 

The conditions of trade existing be- 
fore the war are at the present time 
completely upset by the events that 
have developed as much in the in- 
terior of the Far Eastern zone itself 
as between the different countries of 
this zone and the rest of the world. 

Among these events one of the most 
important seems to be the gaining of 
more or less complete independence 
by certain territories and the period of 
political transition of others which are 
on the road to self-government. These 
happenings whose immediate effects 
do not appear as appreciable as they 
really are carry considerable weight 
in the sense that they modify post-war 
trade conditions based on the colonial 
status of these territories in such a 
way as to tighten the inter-regional 
economic connections. 

The war has been also an upsetting 
factor in economic relations, The 
change of the position of Japan and 


the countries tied to her economy, such. 


as Korea, Formosa and Manchuria 
presents a grave problem. And then 
again, the war, whilst weakening 


Europe and temporarily reducing her 
power to export goods and capital to 
the Far East, has favoured a com- 
mercial rappochement between the 
United States and the countries of 
this region, the latter: hoping from 
America financial assistance towards 
their reconstruction. 


of this Advisory Board, are a happy 
augury for the future’ of industrial 
relations in the Colony. An exten- 
sion of this attitude to employers and 
workers in the industrial field is 
earnestly desired by all who have the 
welfare of the Colony at heart and, 
if achieved, should go a long way to 
restoring in 1948 the peaceful labour 
conditions which were a feature of our 
community in pre-war days. 


And lastly, another consideration, of 
an economic order this time, is revolu- 
tionising ‘trade conditions as they ex- 
isted before the war, and .this is the 
uncertainty regarding the export of 
two of the most important products 
of the Far East, rubber and _ silk. 
Natural silk, in particular, finds itself 
more and more replaced by artificial 
fibres. 


Plan for the Intensification of Oom- 
mercial Exchange in the Interior 
of the Region 


The development of such a plan 
leads us to make a distinction between 
short-term and long-term views. 

As regards our immediate concerns, 
one finds oneself faced with the fact 
that the economy of Asiatic countries 
is based, except for the one item, rice, 
on the export of a limited number of 
products which find their market right 
outside this region and which can 
only with difficulty be exchanged 
wile the limits of the Far East it- 
self. 

Thus the production of similar raw 
materials limits the number of pos- 
sible inter-regional exchanges. Most 
of the countries in the region of Asia 
and the Far East such as_ Ceylon, 
Malaya, Indonesia, Indochina and Siam 
will continue for many years to depend 
on more industrialised countries as 
markets for their produce. 

However, even in the near future, 
we can count on a certain increase in 
inter-regional exchanges; the more 
developed countries will commence, 
very probably, to undertake them- 
selves at least a partial transforma- 
tion of certain products, instead of 
exporting them directly as primary 
produce. On the other hand India 
and China who are even now making 
great efforts towards industrialisation 
will be, if their plans succeed, even 
able to absorb a certain quantity of 
primary material and export the 


manufactured products to countries 
less developed industrially. So, if one 
utilises the economic and _ industrial 


potential of Japan, that country may 
be an enormous market for primary 
produce ,of other countries of the Far 
East. 

Concerning the long-term view one 
can expect a definite easing of inter- 
regional exchange from the fact of the 
intensification of industrial production 
and a better distribution of products. 
For example, if one considers the in- 
ter-regional trade in rice, the- most 
important commodity of the Far East 
since 90% of the production, con- 
sumption and international trade in 
this item are concentrated in Asiatic 
countries. The projects of the O.AF. 
(United Nations Organisation for 
Agriculture and Food) foresees an in- 
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tensification of rice exports from 
Burma, Siam and Indochina to India, 
China, Ceylon and Malaya and prob- 
ably Japan. This policy would have 
an effect equally on the export of 
manufactured goods from India and 
other rice-importing countries. 


One can envisage that the indus- 
trialisation of certain countries of the 


Far East will provoke certain read- 
justments in the external trade of 
neighbouring countries, but these 


changes cannot take place in the near 
future. 


Japan and Inter-Regional Trade 


The intensification of inter-regional 
trade in the Far East depends on the 
degree at which the countries of this 
region utilise the economic and_in- 
dustrial potential of Japan. The 
essential problem consists in develop- 
ing sufficiently the production and ex- 
ports of Japan in order to balance her 


imports of foodstuffs and raw pro- 
ducts from other countries in the 
Far East. 


In supplying Japan with raw mate- 
rial and in importing from Japan her 
manufactured products, tools and 
machinery, the other countries of Asia 
and the Far East will be able to realise 
their programme of industrialisation. 
It is difficult to give an exact estimate 
of Japanese exporis in metal products 
and machinery in the next few ears, 
but one may presume that they will 
pass two or three times the exports 


for the years 1930-1934 which were 
valued at 55 million U.S. dollars, 
which would represent about 140 
million dollars today. The countries of 
the Far East can also obtain from 
Japan other manufactured products: 
Chemical products, paints, manures, 


paper, cement and rubber-goods. As 
regards textiles which, before the war, 
constituted one of the principal exports 
of Japan, the 1947:production reached 
only 20% of that of 1930-34. However 
one mav estimate that the. 1930-34 
level will be reached in about five 
years. In spite of everything the ex- 
port of textiles is limited by the fact 
that Japan must provide for the re- 
placement of her losses caused by the 


war. On the other hand, certain 
countries, tor example India and 
China, have aiready begun to put 


their textiies on the markets previous- 
ly supplied by Japan. And so it will 
be seen that most of the Asiatic coun- 
tries are being organised to produce 
their own textiles in their own ter- 
ritories. The coming years then, will 
show themselves as a period of decline 
as regards inter-regional trade in 
textiles in the Far East. 


Besides raw material, the countries 
of this region will be able to export to 
Japan all kinds of foodsturts, 


At the present: time when the pro- 
duction of the United States. and the 
United Kingdom 
enormous world-wide ‘demand, .the ex- 
ploitation of the industriai potential 


is absonbed by an 


of Japan within reasonalle limits, ap- 
pears as an _ excellent means of 
arriving at a rapid industrialisation of 
Asiatic countries. 


Financial Agreements 


Inter-regional trade relations go 
hand in hand with the financial situa- 


tion. This last has suffered, on 
account of the war, considerable 
changes. Before the war there was no 


connection between the moneys of the. 


different countries of the Far East, 
most of which were, from the financial 
point of view, entirely dependent 
upor) a home country. Although the 
Indochinese. Philippine ana Indonesian 
currencies continue to be closely tied 
to the franc, the U.S. dollar and tne 
guilder, the other countries of the Far 
East have suffered a more marked 
change in money matters. The yen bloc 
has ceased to exist. China’s position 
reflects instability and inflation. As 
regards the money of India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Ceylon, Siam and Malaya 
which are a part of the Sterling area, 
their convertibility which was 
automatic before the war has dis- 
appeared (mainly on account of the 
depreciation of the pound on _ the 
financial market of the world). Frem 
this results a reduction of international 
exchange and a restriction of imports. 

As regards inter-regional financial 
agreements, they depend upon the 
possibilities of the expansion of inter- 
regional trade which, as we have just 
seen, are somewhat limited. In a cer- 
tain measure however, the establish- 
ment of closer ties between the moneys 
ot the different countries of the Far 
East may be a stimulating factor of 
inter-regional trade. Certain. agree- 
ments have been concluded which, in 
spite of their imperfections as per- 
manent systems, have their usefulness 
during the immediate period of tran- 
sition. Thus, there exist bi-lateral 
agreements of ‘clearing’ between India 
Siam, India and China, Burma and 
India. These agreements stipulate that 
the reciprocal exchanges of goods shall 
be negotiated at prices fixed in ad- 
vance, that each of the countries 
undertake to effect the operations of 
exchange on a basis that does not 
pass certain limits. All these opera- 
tions are effected outside the central 
banking system which exists in most 
of the Far Eastern countries. The 
utilising of these banks in operations 
of trade and ‘clearing’ would tighten 
the monetary ties between the 
different countries and create an at- 
mosphere of confidence. The clause 
contained in the recent agreement 
entered into between France, Indo- 
china and Japan, which anticipates 
using the Banque de 1’Indochine as a 
clearing agency for the future com- 
mercial exchanges between the three 
countries, has been one of the prin- 
cipal factors permitting the realisation 
of this agreement. 
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Trade by barter, in spite of the 
objections which it raises, has the ad- 
vantage of overcoming the difficulties 
of exchange. It is largely practised 
by China, notably with India and 
Japan. Indochina uses it to a certain 
degree by the system called ‘‘echanges 


compenses” (Exchange by compen- 
sation). 
The reciprocal financial assistance 


of the countries of this region is in- 
sufficient to permit the restoration of 
trade in the Far East. An _ outside 
assistance is indispensable. India, 
Pakistan, the Philippines and China 
are members of’ the International 
Monetary Fund and of the World 
Bank. India has already obtained 
credits from the World Bank. On the 
other hand, credits, either govern- 
mental or private, originating from 
countries outside the region, have 
been granted notably to China. The 
whole question of international 
financial measures for the commercial 
development of the Far East obviously 
necessitates a close observation of 
financial conditions and operations. 
Regional Transport 

The question of the intensification 
of commercial exchange is closely 
allied to that of transport facilities. 
The transport situation in the Far 
East, so considerably aggravated on 
account of the war, is particularly 
critical. 


Although there exist certain con- 
nections, on a bilateral basis, between 
the railways of certain countries, it is 
hardly possible to affirm that there 
exist an international road or rail 
network in the Far East. 


Sea transport is fortunately better 
organised. Although many _ shipping 
companies do not offer services be- 
tween the different ports of the Far 


Fast, the services generally are suf- 
ficient to cope with the principal 
needs. Charges are from two to three 


times higher than before the war and 
there seems little likelihood that they 
will be reduced. Taking into account 
the volume of trade and the restrictions 
due to post-war conditions many ship- 
ping companies consider that the 
existing services between India and 
Japan, serving all intermediate ports, 
are sufficient for present needs. 


Regarding air transport. it is neces- 
sary to emphasize their continued 
greater development in the Far East. 
This development is naturally to be 
expected in a region where, quite the 
contrary from the European continent, 
the capitals of the different countries 
and, consequently the trade centres 
and industrial centres, are separated 
by enormous distances with generally, 
cannot be covered except by many 
days of travel. It is in order to re 
medy this situation, so unfavourable 
to the rapidity and even to the under- 
taking of commercial exchange, ‘that a 
number of international air-lines now 
bind together the different countries of 
this part of - the world and _ ensure 
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rapid communicaticn with other con- 
tinents. New lines are in course of 
organisation. The air route is more 
utilised, not only for passenger-carry- 
ing out also for freight, principally to 
the interior of countries whose land 
communications are still inadequate 
for commercial traffic. The statistics of 
the air traffic of Hong Kong brings 
well in evidence the enormous develop- 
ment at present taking place in air 
transport. The figures below repre- 
sent’ the monthly averages of 1947 coim- 
pared with those for the first six 
months of 1948. 

Monthly Monthly 

average average 


1947 1948 
Civil planes. Ar- 
rivals. 231.8 530 
Passenger. (Arri- 
vals end depar- 
tures) 6,815.4 17,086 
Freight. (Arriving 
and leaving) 
Tons. 70.4 149.3 


This example of Hongkong is not an 
isolated case. In Indochina air traffic 
has increased by equally considerable 
proportions, in particular as regards 
the transport of freight. The statistics 
of the traflie at the air-port of San 
Son Nhut (Saigon) proves this. 


1st Ist 
6 months 6 months 
1947 1948 
Arrivals and  De- 4 
partures of civil 
aircraft. 4,356 11,824 
Passengers. (Arr. 
and Dep.) 33,726 57,877 
Freight (Arr. 
and Dep.) Tons. 1,939 4,471 


Free Zones. 


The establishment of free zones 
would e a stimulant to free trade as 
they should have the advantage of 
facilitating the import and export of 
merchandise of foreign origin, either 
in the original form or after authorized 
transformation. Imported goods may 
be unloaded in the free zone without 
official formalities. The system has 
been very much developed in Europe 
and America. As regards. the Far 
East, the Colony of Hongkong which 
is a free port and the Colony of Singa- 
pore take the. part of free zones and 
have enjoyed, from this fact, before 
the war, a very remarkable develop- 
ment. In ‘the future, Manila and 
Dairen seem likely to be utilised as 
free zones. 


In the same order of ideas, the 
Franco-Chinese agreement concluded 
at Chungking on the 28th February 


1946, indicates that the French gov- 
ernment will reserve in the port of 
Heiphong a special zone comprising 
warehouses, approaches and, if pos- 
sible, the, necessary wharves for the 
free transit of mercharidise coming 
from or destined to China. One can 
foresee that this measure, making Hai- 
phong a free port for Chinese goods, 
could be extended to the goods of 
other countries. 
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Regional Trade Conferences. 


The convening of a conference bring- 
ing together representatives of the 
principal commercial and _ industrial 
undertakings in Asia would be of a 
nature to stimulate commercial ex- 
changes in the Far East. Such a con- 
ference has never yet taken place. 
It would permit the’ establishing of 
commercial contacts between the dif- 
ferent countries interested. The In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, 
under whose auspices such a _ con- 
ference would most probably be con- 
vened views this project in a favour- 
able light and considers it would be of 
great use from many points of view. 


Trade Missions 


The organisation of ‘Trade Missions 
in the Far East itself and also for the 
purpose to represent the countries of 


the Far East in other parts of the 
world is an jmportant factor im ad- 
vancing trade. This method has al- 
ready been employed quite often. 


India, for example, has during the 
last five years, sent trade and indus- 
trial missions to the United States, 
England, Canada, Australia, China etc. 
Similarly trade missions from Aus- 
tralia, Burma, Ceylon and Siam have 
visited India. A French Economic 
IMission has, since the war, established 
posts in the different commercial cen- 
tres of the Far East and is facilitating 
the renewing of their trade with the 
countries of the French Union, not- 
ably Indochina. Other countries have 
sent economic missions to Japan. The 


resuits obtained by these _ different 
missions have been, generally, en- 
couraging. The technical and  finan- 


cial help that the various States would 
bring to such missions would permit 
the achieving, after a certain time, of 
an increase in trade, but the im- 
mediate results even, would not be 
negligible. 


Trade Fairs 


The organisation of a Trade Fair 
bringing together the different coun- 
tries of the Far East is. worthy of 
serious, study. This project, under- 
taken at the right time and ina 
locality most likely to attract business 
men, not only from the countries of 
Asia and the Far East, but from all 
parts of the world, would more than 
likely be a good way of stimulating 
inter-regional and international trade. 
Such a fair would make possible con- 
tacts to be made between numerous 
industrial interests, producers and 
sellers; it would facilitate’ dicussions 
and exchange of ideas and the creation 
of agencies and _ representatives of 
foreign firms. It would give a new 
fillip to exports from the Far East, 
particularly for objects of art and 
other products of the artisan. 

The British Trade Mission to China 
1947 has proposed Hong Kong as. the 
place for an international trade fair. 
On the other hand it is only right to 
indicate the efforts made by some 
other countries in this. matter. In 
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1948 two regional fairs have taken 
place; one at Singapore and the other 
at Saigon. Many countries were re- 
presented and tangible. results have 
been obtained in spite of the financial 
and economic difficulties that the 
organisers had to surmount. And now 
it is announced that an international 
fair is planned for 1949 in Siam. This 
will take place at Bangkok in the 
Lumpini Park. All countries are in- 
vited, in particular those of the Far 
East. 

From the above study the conclusion 
arises that the international relations 


of the countries of the Far East, 
whatever may be_ their political, 
economic or financial circumstancés, 


are undergoing an evolution. It is dif- 
ficult to foresee the final development. 
Nevertheless the changes that are 
taking place, or that will take place 
are of a nature to engender  inter- 
regional ties much stronger than they 
were in the past. 

Even under present conditions, one 
can foresee an intensifying, within 
limits, of commercial exchange in the 
Far East. On the other hand, the 
economic development and the raising 
of the living standards of the popula- 
tions are likely to provoke, in the more 
distant future, a considerable expan- 
sion of inter-regional trade in the 
Far East and the whole of Asia. 


PREVENTION OF SMUGGLING 
THROUGH KOWLOON-CANTON 


RAILWAY. 
The new Railway (Amendment) 
Bill 1948, amending the Railways 


Ordinance 1909, which passed its first 
reading in the Hong Kong Legislative 
Council on 8th September 1948, 
affords yet another instance of the 
assistance Hong Kong is lending to 
China in checking smuggling. 

The recent agreement in connection 
with controlling smuggling into China 
ecncluded in February of this year be- 
tween His Majesty’s Government in the 
United: Kingdom and the Chinese 
National Government did not deal with 
smuggling on the Kowloon-Canton 
Railway. It is obvious that for the 
general convenience of bona fide 
passengers it is preferable that Customs 
Search and Examination should be 
conducted either before departure from 
Kowloon, or in transit, rather than 
that the train should be detained 
in mid-journey at the frontier while 
Search and Examination is carried out. 
This has in fact been the practice for 
some years on a basis of voluntary 
submission by passengers to be 
searched, there being no legal power 


to enforce search or to _ confiscate 
articles. Under the new bill sub- 
mission to Customs examination is 


prescribed by way of Conditions under 
which tickets are issued. A further 
provision is designed to encourage in- 
formation being given which might 
lead to forfeiture of goods which are 
clearly intended to be smuggled, by 
providing for handsome __— rewards. 
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JAPANESE ECONOMIC REPORTS 


THE FOREIGN DEBTS OF JAPAN 


By Hiromu Higuchi 


(Director, Rodo Keizai Kenkyusho) 


Of all foreign investments in Japan, 
the foreign currency obligations of 
the government, municipalities, banks 
and enierprises, Make up the major 
bulk, and are of great political and 
economic significance. Historically 
speaking, the floating of loans in for- 
eign markets can be arbitrarily cias- 
sified into three periods: the first 
being from 1868 to 1899: the second, 
from 1900 to 1914; and the third, from 
1915 to 1931. 

In the period, only two loans of any 
magnitude were obtained: one was 
the 9 per cent sterling issue of £1 
million floated in 1870 through the 
Oriental Banking Corporation in Lon- 
don for the construction of a railway 
line between Tokyo and Yokohama; 
while the other was the 7 per. cent 
Japanese Bond issue of £2.4 million 
floated in London in i873 for obtain- 
ing funds to promote the livelihood 
of the feudal retainers who had re- 
linquished, with the formation of the 
Meiji national government, their rice- 
annuities granted them by their respec- 
tive clans. For the struggling govern- 
ment of those days, these loans were 
unprecedented in that it was the first 
time Japan had attempted to borrow 
money from foreign sources at fixed 
rates of interest. Both these loans 
were fully redeemed on maturity. 


In 1890 the long-awaited revision 
of treaties was effected by the Meiji 
government, and the gold standard 
was Simultaneously adopted. Thus 
Japan was able to enter into the in- 
ternational money market,-.and with 
this event marking the beginning of 
the second period a large loan of £10 
million sterling, covered by 4 per 
cent interest bearing Japanese 
Government Bonds, was floated in 
London in 1899. The pupose of this 
loan was to defray part of the ex- 
penses entailed in the construction 
of railways, extension of telephone 
services, and establishment of steel 
manufacturing plants. 

_ Then, in 1904 the first and second 
issues of the 6 per cent pound sterling 
Japanese Government Bonds com- 
prising £12 million respectively were 


sold in London and New York for 
the purpose of raising funds for the 
Russo-Japanese War. In 1905, for 


the same purpose the first and second 
issues of the 4.5 per cent pound ster- 
ling Japanese Government Bonds of 
£30 million each were sold ir Britain, 
Spain and the United States. In this 
short period of time, not only was 
the tremendous sum of £82 million, 
or 820 million yen, obtained but a 
second issue of 4 per cent pound ster- 
ling Bonds to the extent of £25 mil- 


Table 1 
Municipal and Other Foreign Currency Debentures, 1900 to 1914 


Kobe Municipal Waterworks 
Yokohama Waterworks lst issue .. 
*Osaka Harborworks lst issue ... ,, 
Tokyo Municipal, city planning ... ,, 
Yokohama Harhorworks 
Yokohama Gasworks 
Osaka oes Railway & Water- 
work ag 
*Nagoya City 5% Pound Sterling | ne 
Kyoto Waterworks & Electric Rail- 
way 
*Yckohama Waterworks 
Kyoto Municipal Works 
elokyouCity Hlectric: (ce aaron oa 
EDittopmake tory navistie ck cwimoune aaah ae yy 
Yokohama Gasworks 2nd issue ... 
Kansai Railway Co. 


2nd issue £ 


Hokkaido Colliery & Railway Co. ,, 
South Manchuria Railway Co, 
USERISSUGY™ tr stupa eate cent aoe se 
South Manchuria Railway Co. 
PHOMISSUE Sn anatiee eho ene 
South Manchuria’ Railway Co. 
SICPISSIAO MM, Mecenaiats Shite cerca 


Industrial Bank of Japan 13th issue .. 
Matsui Muslin Machinery Conia ntee Er: 
Hokkaido Development Co. 8th issue £ 
South Manchuria Railway Co. 
SthieeISSUe i, ; 7c ee eS 7 
Oriental Development Co. 1st issue Fi. 


NOTE: Asterisks are unpaid debts. 


Amount Interest Date of , 


rate issue Date due 
25,600 6% July ’99 Nov. 710 
92,185 6 June 02 Dec. °25 
315,989 6 Octan0Z Dec. ’81 
1,500,000 5 Aug. ’06 Aug. ’36 
317,000 D ot CD07, heb. a oO 
66,373 6 Apr. °09 Feb. ‘17 
3,084.940 5 May ’09 May ’39 
800,000 5 June ’09 Mar. ’43 
45,000,000 5 July ’09 Jan. ‘19 
716,500 5 July ’09 Jan. 754 
5,000,000 ow Jane 120 Jane eL8 
5,175:000, 950 /Beb. “12" “Sept-1'52 
100,880,000 5 Feb. ’12 Sept. ’52 
122,5008 SieeApr'a 222 
1,009,000 4.5 Dec. ‘05 Mar. ’26 
1,000,000 5 Jan. ’06 Jan. ’21 
4.000.000 5 July ’07 July °’32 
2,000,000 5 June 08 June ’1l 
2,000,000 5 Dec. 08 July 32 
2,000,000 5 Dec. 08 Dec. 33 
645,995 65 Apr. 09 Mar. ’15 
512,1370°5" ) June ?10) June ’33 
6.900.000 4.5 Jan. ’11 Jan. '36 
50,000,000 5 Mar. 13 Sept. 42 


lion were sold in 1905 to furnsh the 
funds for redeeming the high interest 
€ per cent domestic Bond issue which 
fell due that year. 


In 1907, a loan of £23 million. 
sterling at 5 per cent interest was 
floated in London to redeem the 


two 6 per cent issues of 1904. The 
year of 1910 saw the sale of £15 
million worth of the third issue of 
the 5 per cent pound sterling Japanese 
Government Bonds to obtain funds 
for the redemption of another 6 per 
cent issue of domestic Bonds (part 
of this issue was also sold in foreign 
markets); and in the same year a 4 
per cent loan of Fr. 450 million was 
tioated in Paris. 


In this way, during the ten years 
from 1900 to 1910, with the war years 
of 1904-05 as the peak, immense 
foreign credits were obtained through 
the issuance of Japanese Government 
Bonds. This period is therefore the 
most important in the history of for- 
eign debts, and some of the obliga- 
tions incurred at the time remain 
with us today some 40 years later. 
Municipal loans, bank and enterprise 
debentures were also negotiated or 
sold in considerable quantities, esti- 
mated to aggregate some yen 
1.447 million, during these ten years. 
According to a study made by Harold 
G. Moulton, an_ estimated ven 168 
million worth of domestic bond and 
debenture issues found their way 
overseas or fell into foreign hands up 
to this time. 


It will be seen from the foregoing 
that Japan's railways, communi- 
cations and steel manufacturing, the 
expenses of her war with Czarist Rus- 
sia, the establishment of modern 
plant facilities for that war, and the 
operation of various post-war enter- 
prises depended to an enormous de- 
gree upon foreign capital obtained 
through foreign currency bond 
issues. And with the addition of the 
various municipal and private enter- 
prise borrowing which will be touch- 
ed upon later, it can be said the 
greater part of the work of establish- 
ing Japan’s industrial organization 
was accomplished through foreign 
capital loans obtained at _ specific 
rates of interest. 


With the outbreak of the first 
World War in 1914, the final years of 
the second period saw little of bor- 
rowing in the foreign markets. From 
1913 to 1915, five issues of short-term 
pound sterling Japanese Government 
Railway Debentures were sold, put 
these were all redeemed within one 
or two years. Then in 1913, a joan 
of Fr. 200 million at 5 per cent was 
ose for the redemption of domsetic 

onds. 


Besides the Government Bond issues 
for these two periods, municipal and’ 
private enterprise debentures were 
sold in considerable amounts as listed 
in the subjoined Table 1. 


1948 


For xeconstruction entailed by the 
Great Earthquake and Fire, both 
Tokyo and Yokohama launched upon 
the sale of municipal debentures: the 
Tokyo Municipal Reconstruction De- 
bentures amounting to £6 million at 
5.6 per cent were issued in October 
1926; while a similar-loan for Yoko- 
hama to the amount of $19.74 million 
at 6 per cent was floated in the same 
month. These were followed in 1927 
by a $20.64 million loan at 5.5 per 
cent to tle City of Tokyo. 

The most prominent feature, 
‘ever, of the eight years from the 
Earthquake to the outbreak of the 
Mukden Incident was the issuance of 
foreign currency debentures by 
Japanese electric power companies. 
These loans floated in both London 
and New York are shown in Table 2, 
where it will be seen that the only 
other borrowers were the _ semi- 
government Oriental Development 
Company, the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company and the Industrial 
Bank of Japan. The aggregate foreign 
debt incurred by the seven Japanese 
power enterprises with the 15 deben- 
ture issues commencing ‘with the 
Tokyo Electric Light Company loan of 
1923 and ending with the Taiwan 
Electric Power Company loan of 1931 
amounted to $212.4 million and £8.4 
million,.or approximately Y.508.8 mil- 
lion. With the foreign capital thus 
obtained, Japan was able, after the 
Great Earthquake, to develop her 
water power resources and to build 
large seale thermal generation plants 
together with the necessary power 
transmission networks. This develop- 
ment of Japan into a highly electrified 
nation opened the way for imports of 
electrical equipment from the United 
States and Britain and occasioned the 
establishment of large electrical 
manufacturing concerns financed part- 


how- 


ly by United States capital. Seen 
from the standpoint of free _ inter- 
national financing, the loans of this 


period are of considerable significance 
in contradistinction to the  govern- 
ment borrowings of the second period. 


The municipal loans _ signify the 
modernization of the six major 
Japanese cities of Tokyo. Osaka, 


Kyoto, Nagoya, Kobe and Yokohama 
through the undertaking of water- 
works. harbour, tramway, gasworks, 
electric light and power, and _ other 
public utility construction; and 4a 
feature of these debenture issues was 
that they were sold at the time Japa- 
nese Government Bonds were sold in 
foreign money markets. The majority 
of these municipal and private enter- 
prise loans were obtained in London, 
but some were floated in France. 

It will be seen that the biggest loans 
of this period were obtained by the 
South Manchuria Railway Company. 
aggregating £14 million sterling or 
Y.140 million from 1907 to 1911: and 
indicating that the construction of that 
rail line and the undertaking of deve- 
lopment work in Manchuria were 
made possible mainly by funds from 
foreign sources. The other. company 
loans were also obtained by _ enter- 
prises having close connections with 
the government, and the funds were 
employed in the construction of: rail- 
ways, development of industries, and 


promotion of enterprises in Korea and 
Hokkaido. 

With the nationalization of the 
railways, the obligations of the Kansai 
Railway Company and the Hokkaido 
Colliery and Railway Company were 


transferred to the government and 
were counted as purchase payments 
due to these companies. It must 


therefore be noted that private bor- 
rowings nade in foreign markets 
were closely related to government 
enterprises. 

The third period covers the years 
1923 to 1931-—from the Great Earth- 
quake to the Mukden Incident. In 
this period, two sales of Japanese 
Government Bonds were made: £25 
million at 6 per cent and $150 million 
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at 6.5 per cent in March 1924; and 
£12.5 midion at 5.5 per cent and $71 
million at 5.5 per cent in May 193v. 
The first of these issues was floated 
in order to cover the redempticn of 
the ‘lst and 2nd issues of the 4.5 per 
cent pound sterling loans negotiated 
in 1905, and to obtain funds for re- 
construction work following upon the 
ravages of the Great Earthquake and 
Fire of 1923. This was the first time 
that a large dollar loan was floated in 
New York which had heen gaining in 
importance as an international money 
market. The second issue in 19530 
was for the purpose of renewing the 
second issue of 4 per vent pound 
sterling bonds of *1905, so technically 
it was not a new obligation. 


Table 2. 
Foreign Currency Debentures of Electric Power Enterprises 
and Others, 1915 to 1931 


Interest Date of 


Amount rate issue Date due 
*Oriental Development Co. 25th 
ISSUG POW cretion se eioate Me asain aus $19,900,000 6% Mar. ’23 Nov. ’58 
Tokyo Electric Light Co. lst issue £ 3,000,000 6 June ’23 June ‘48 
*South Manchuria ~ Railway Co. 
LOCKS issuieig Ristne sey cadets ee , 4,000,000 5 July ’23 July 48 
*Daido Electric Power Co. lst issue ¢15,000,000 7 Aug. ’24 Aug. ’44 
Industrial Bank of Japan 5th issue ,, 22,000,000 6 Aug. ’24 Aug. ’27 
*Toho Electric Power Co. “A” dol- 
lar issues, sie skihcde sae tae , 15,000,000 7 Mar. ’25 Mar. ’55 
Tokyo Electric Light Co. 2nd issue £ 600,000 6 Mar. ’25 June ’48 
*Ujigawa Electric Co. 1st issue .. $14,000,000 7 Mar. ’25 Mar. ’45 
*Toho Electric Power Co. pound 
Sterling ASsSue Were eats. weaxi £ 300,000 5 June °25 July ’45 
*Daido Electric Power Co. 2nd 
ASSUG)  Moeiicssgaces captain oe eerste £ 13,500,000 6.5 July °25 July 750 
Tokyo Electric Light Co. 3rd issue ,, 24,000,000 6 Aug. ’25 June ’28 
Toho Electric Power Co. 
short-term dollar issue ...... $10,000,000 6 July ’26 July '29 
*Tokyo Electric Generation ~Co. 
ist -issue: © cae eee eee » 7,650,000 6.5 Dec. ’27 Dec. °52 
*Japan Electric Power Co. 1st issue ,, 9,000,000 65 Jan. ’28 Jan. 753 
“Tokyo Electric Light Co. 4th issue £ 4,500,000 6 June ’28 June ’53 
5th issue $70,000,000 6 July ’29 June 732 
*Oriental "Development Co.] 57th 
ISSUGi ho Saris TR cot eee SS $19,900,000 5.5 Nov. '28 Nov. ’58 
Toho Electric Power Co. 
2nd short-term dollar issue $11,450,000 6 July ’29 July 732 
*Taiwan Electric Power Co. dollar 
ASSUGS Brie dice ee oie Sine ate ie ,, 22,800,000 5.5 July ’31 July 751 
NOTE: Asterisks are unpaid debts. 
Table 3. 
Government and Municipal Foreign Loans Outstanding (as of 1941) 
Amount of Amount Date due 
issue outstanding 
4% Pound Sterling Bonds lst issue £ 10,000,000 £ 9,355,450 Dee ’53 
= ie _ a 3rd issue ,, 11,000,000 » 10,798,580 June ’70 
5% Pound Sterling Bonds ...«.... ,, 23,000,000 » 22,807,180 Mar. °47 
5.5% Pound Sterling Bonds ...... + 12,500,000 » 10,542,480. Jan. ’65 
6% Pound Sterling Bonds ........ » 29,000,000 » 19,720,995 July ’59 
South Manchuria Railway 5% De- 
bentures (Transferred to Japa- 
nese Government) ........... », __ 4,000,000 », 4,000,000 July 748 
65% Dollar’ Bonds’ ....... Res "$150, 000,000 $ 94,068,400 Feb. 754 
35 re Dollan Bonds ease cc tata 71,000,000 » 58,740,000 Feb. ’54 
45. Francs Bonds: sence = e526 ss og FF. 450,000,000 Fr.415,980,000 May °70 
i onstruction Poun 
DG eHing BD benEe Peviabi's. 20 6,000,000 £ 4,943860 Dec. ’61 
okyo City Reconstruction Dollar 
bs se Dabenttes RE eee oo. RP $ 20,640,000 $ 12,438,000 Oct. ’61 
" t Reconstruction 
Pal ee gp ec nite meng , 19,740,000 ,, 12,495,000 Dec. *61 
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Part of the Japanese Government 
Bond issues of the second period and 
those of the third period remain unre- 
deemed. The municipal loans of the 
second period which have yet to be 
paid back are indicated by asterisks 
in Table 1. The’ bank and company 
debentures of these periods have all 
been paid off; but the ‘greater part of 
the electric power loans of the third 
period, as indicated by asterisks in 
Table 2, have not been redeemed. In 
the meantime, Japan’s electric power 
enterprise was reorganized by the 
government to form the Japan Elec- 
tric Power Generation and Trans- 
mission Company and the _ seven 
power supply companies. The foreign 
obligations of the former companies 
have been transferred to these new 
entities. Table 3 shows the unre- 
deemed debts of the Japanese Go- 
vernment and municipalities. 

To the unsettled obligations listed in 
Table 3 must be added the borrow- 
ings indicated by asterisks in the 
other tables. The amounts involved 
in yen at par value are (in yen):-— 
Japanese Government 

Bondsis ake . cckek:. 
Municipal Debentures 
Bank & Company Deben- 

tures 


1,221,472,370 
159,110,000 


243,920,000 


1,624,502,370 


(Note: Figures in this article are all quoted 
from Harold G. Mouiton’s “Japan: An Econo- 
mie and Financial Appraisal,’ and the ‘Bonds 


and Debentures Year Book’ in Japanese.) 


Since the outbreak of World War 
lil, the disposition of these foreign 
obligations has not been brought up 
for discussion on an_ international 
evel, 


JAPANESE TRADE FOR 
FIRST HALF YEAR 1948 


Japanese imports during the first 
half of the year from January to June 
were almost twice the exports. Im- 
ports were 1.83 times exports. 

In the exports field, the following 
facts are especially noteworthy:— 

1. Texile goods represented 60.4 per 
cent of the total exports; 

2. With the resumption of trace 
with Mexico and Peru among other 
nations Japan is now trading with al- 
most all nations it had trade relations 
with in prewar days; 

8. Private trade has shown a 
great rise with 55 per cent of the trade 


on that basis in June, topping the 
Government trade. 
As for imports, the following 


characteristics are to be noted:-— 

1. Importation of key materials 
such as iroy ores and coal showed an 
increase over last year; 

2. Imports from the United States 
registered a drop as compared with the 
previous year. 

Of the imports, foodstuffs, fertilizers, 
salt and other essentials accounted for 
76.6 per cent of the total. Raw 
materials for goods for expert ac- 
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counted for 12.7%, while such basic 
materials as coal, mineral products and 
machinery accounted for 10.7 per cent. 

Of the exports, textile goods repre- 
sented 60.4 per cent, miscellaneous 
goods 13.4 per cent, agricultural an:i 
marine products 8.3 per cent, coal 4.9 


per cent, machinery 3.9 per cent, 
metals 3.6 per cent, and others 3.5 
per cent, 


The United States topped _ the list 
of nations to whom exports were sent 
with 31.8 per cent, and was followed 
by the Netherlands East Indies with 
22.5 per cent, Korea with 10.2 per cent, 
Britain with 4.6 per cent, the Philip- 
pines with 1.8 per cent and China 
with 1 per cent. 

The United States came first also 
in the list of countries from whom 
imports were received with 68 per 
cent. Cuba was second with 9 per cent, 
China with 4 per cent, Peru with 3.7 
per cent, the Philippines with 2.2 per 
cent, the Netherlands East Indies with 
1.4 per cent, Korea and Hongkong each 
with 12 per cent, Argentina, Egypt 
and Mexico each with 1 per cent. 

Classified according to merchandise 
exported, cotton textile goods topped 
the list with 169,000,000 yards, fol- 
lowed by raw silk with 32,312 bales, 
silk textile goods with 13,700,000 
yards, wcolen textile goods with 1,000,- 
000 yards, cotton yarn with 5,369,000 
yards, and coal with 460,000 tons. 

Foodstuffs came first followed by 
silk textile goods with 947,584 bales, 
followed by 712,877, kilo-liters vf 


petroleum; 15,137 tons of petroleum 
products; 296,290 tons of fertilizers; 
186,545 bales of raw cotton: and 


7,918,000 pounds of wool. 

Japanese exports showed a remark- 
able increase in June by topping the 
May total by 247%. 

Imports in June also registered a 
128 per cert rise over May. 

Textiles accounted for 64.1 per cent, 
of the tctal exports while foodstuffs 
tcok up 49.92 per cent of the imports. 
Of the food imports sugar was leading 
with 31 per cent. 


JAPAN—SIAM TRADE 
Private and state trade between 


vapan and Siam is now developing. 
Currently there are held discussions 
tetween the Japanese Govt. and the 
representatives of the ‘Siamese Govt. 
in Tokyo with officials of SCAP par- 
ticipating and paving the way for a 
generally desired expansion of busi- 
ness in the Far East. The Siamese 
public is traditionally most favour- 
ably disposed when it comes to doing 
business with Japan and the improve- 
ment of quality and, on the other 
hand, the dearth in capital equipment 
supplies experienced as far as Britain 
and the U.S. are concerned motivates 
the Siamese Govt and Siamese traders 
to look to Japan as the principal 
source of imports. 

The primary requirements of Siam 
at the present stage of her retarded 
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development is rolling stock. If SCAP 
permits Japanese exports of locomo- 
tives, freight cars etc. the Siamese 
economy will greatly benefit. The 
Siamese trade mission in Japan, con- 
sisting of 11 members, also would 
like to buy equipment for “one or 
more cotton spinning mills and a 
weaving factory. The Siamese pecple’s 
demand for cotton textiles of a kind 
the Japanese manufacturers supply re- 
mains still very strong. 

The current negotiations are carcied 
cut, on SCAP’s_ side, by Ma}Gen. 
W.F. “Marquat, Chief ’ of SCAP’s 
Economic and Scientific Section, and 
Frank E. Pickelle, chief of the ESS 
Foreign Trade and Commerce Division. 
The joint SCAP-Siam conference at- 
tempts to evolve financial and trade 
arrangements and an overall plan for 
trade between the two countries. 

The conference, which has organized 
itself into various working groups, also 
will consider the possibility of Japan’s 
importing foodstuffs, tin ana other 
goods from Siam. 

At present trade between Siam anl 
Japan is conducted in U.S. dollars. 
New methods of financing are now 
evolved with a view toward maximiz- 
ing Japanese-Siamese trade. 

Luang Thavil Sethanit, acting direc- 
tor generai of the Department of 
Foreign Trade of the Ministry of Com- 
merce, is head of the Siamese Mission 
in Japan. 


* * 4 * 


HONG KONG PARCEL POST 
SERVICE TO JAPAN 


The Postmaster General fas an- 
nounced the resumption of the Parcel] 
Post Service to Japan with effect from 
26th September 1948. The follo:ving 
rates of postage will apply:— 


3 Ib. $2.20. 
7 lbs.—-$3.60 
11 lbs.—$5.00 


22 lbs.—$'.80. 
No insurance service is availabic. 
Restrictions and 


: regulations con- 
cerning this service are as follow:—- 
Relief parcels 

Parcels are limited to 22 ibs. in 


weight, and contents are restricted to 
relief items such as _ non-perishable 
foods, mailable medicines in  non- 
commercial quantities, soap, clothing 
and other relief items, in quantities 
which reasonably can be used. by the 
addressee and/or his immediate fsmily 


Censorship & Customs 


All parcels will be subject to cen- 


sorship or customs inspection in ac- 
ecrdance with instructions issued by 
the Supreme Commander fer the 
Allied Powers. 

Parcels containing mechandise: 

a. Trade samples limited to 22 Ibs. 


in weight will be accepted to Japan 
by parcel post. 
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b. Parcels containing ordinary items 
of merchandise in commercial 
auantities within the limit of 22 
lbs. will also be mailable -to Japan, 
but must be accompanied by a 
certified or photostatic copy of a 
license validated by the Supreme 
Commander for the Allied Powers 
permitting such importation. The 
words “Import Licence Enclosed” 
must be- endorsed on the cover. 


ce. Customs examination by the 
Japanese Customs Service will 
apply to all parcels entering Japan. 
Importation of dutiable articles 
will be subject to prevailing laws 
and regulations governing exami- 
nation, appraisal and assessment 
of duty. 


d. Undeliverable parcels (except re- 
lief parcels) will be returned to 
senders. 


e. The restrictions as regard Relief 
Parcels as well as the regulations 
covering prohibited articles apply 


HONGKONG TRADE WITH 
JAPAN 


Local importers are anxious to buy 
from Japan increasing quantities of 
commodities but they are largely 
frustrated in their endeavours by the 
unavailability of Tokyo account USS. 
The Hongkong trade control office for 
Japanese exports and imports—the 
Dept. S. T. & I—can only share out 
to importers what is earned by ex- 


porters and by shipping, insurance 
and other companies from invisible 
exports (services). These earnings 


are out of proportion with importers’ 
exchange requirements but as long as 
the two-way clearing account, com- 
puted in US$ in Tokyo, remains the 
basis for H'iongkong’s doing business 


with Japan no improvement can be 
anticipated. 
Exporters to Japan have found 


great encouragement by selling part 
of their proceeds in Tokyo on the 
free market; the S.T. & I. allows ex- 
porters to retain, for free disposal, 


es 


60% at the official rate (ie. HK$3.95 
per US$ 1 in Tokyo: account). 

The free disposal of the 40% of 
Japan export proceeds brings in the 
local market, organised ad hoc by 
Japan traders, now 15% to 18% over 
the official rate, thus increasing the 
local exporters’ vrofits provided that 
they do not at the same time engage 
in import business. The buyers of 
US$ funds in the Hongkong-Japan 
trade account are the importers who 
pay a 15 to 18% premium thus sub- 
sidising, as it were, exporters in the 
Colony or shipping firms and insur- 
ance companies whose services bring 
regularly large credits to the Hong- 
kong two-way account in Tokyo. In 
fact, the earnings from services are 
much higher than the Japan export 
bills (of shipments made direct from 
the Colony to Japan). 

Prospective importers—who do not 
get an exchange allocation from S.T. 
& I.—are still refused to make their 
purchases in Japan, bringing the 
goods to Hongkong for eventual re- 
export, by other means of finance 
than buying, at a premium, local ex- 


equally to parcels containing 40% of their Japan export bills, ask- porters’ freed portion of proceeds in 
merchandise. ing for the surrender of the remaining Tokyo. The S.T. & I. Dept. as yet 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION OF JAPAN 
FOR THE FIRST FOUR MONTHS OF 1948 
Electric power Special 
Crude oil Thermal Hydro- 4 Rolled rolled 
Coal Coke Gas refined power power Pig iron steel steel Gold Silver 
1,000 1,000 1,000 million million 
metric t. metric t. cub. m. kl. kwh. kwh. metric t. metric t. metric t. kg. kg. 
Jan 2,856 187 53,594 13,592 263.5 1,968.5 28,616 46,923 4,769 253 8,553 
Feb. 2,755 192 55,064 16,651 293.5 1,935.1 28,402 59,629 6,490 303 9,921 
Mar. 2,859 222 63,046 12,842 228.5 2,379.4 33,121 70,884 6,043 191 6,819 
Apr. AB 234 64,363 MAoLe 165.7 2,712.1 41,662 65,852 6,769 210 7,209 
Agricul- 
Electric Electric Iron Galvanized tural Universal Radio Vacuum 
copper Lead Zinc wires wires sheets implements Motors transformers sets tubes 
metric t. metric t. metric t. metric try metric t. metric t. Y. 1,000 No. No. No. 1,000 pieces 
Jan. 3,614 787 1,365 3,607 914 1,007 199,080 16,202 7,653 51,451 121 
OD ree gns Pe 3,994 823 1,367 4,192 963 1,986 230,070 20,096 6,255 57,900 816 
Mar. 4578 912 1,780 4,629 1,994 3,132 313,538 21,402 9,543 63,369 838 
ADDY Somos aes 4,022 736 1,442 4,905 1,500 3,840 526,182 _ 18,905 5,298 62,000 830 
pes mages a 
Int. Bearings & tires & tires eet 
Elect. Watches& comp. pect Bicycles Leather tubes tubes Cement glass 
bulbs clocks engines tools Trucks ; 1,000 1,000 : 
1,000 pieces set Y. 1,000 number number metric t. pieces pieces metric t. case 
Jan 10,683 142,714 222 168,837 852 14,375 553 551 59 103,381 113,576 
Feb. 11,800 186,870 2,683 182,539 980 14,981 505 505 10 85,358 94,672 
Mar. 10,705 181,729 3,003 194,745 942 19,075 510 492 80 131,748 104,643 
Apr. 14,195 188,964 3,353 221,636 1,208 17,120 756 508 a 168,950 102,062 
uper- 
Sulphuric Caustic Sulphate of Calcium phosphate News- 
acid Soda ash soda Carbide Paints Dyes ammonia cyanamide of lime print Paper 
metric t. metric t. metric t. metric t. metric t. metric t. metric t. metric t. metric t. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 
163,3 5,097 4,137 15,674 1,487 190 56,874 9,104 75,996 15,657 14.169 
phi 10,484 4,503 4,453 12,364 td's} 263 51,249 9,508 79,709 16,095 20,134 
Mar. 153,456 4,861 6,413 24,022 1,498 285 66,106 17,548 81,988 19.300 23.245 
Apr. 162,114 5,877 7,913 41,687 ee 393 90,710 25,015 53,531 20,093 25,690 
Rayon Rayon 
Rayon Paper Cotton ae Filament staple Hemp Cotton Woollen 
oulo pul, Raw silk yarn yarn yarn Silk: yarn yarn tissues tissues 
long t. long t. 1,000 lbs. 1,000 lbs. 1.000. Ibs. 1,000 lbs. 1 060 Ibs. 1,000 ee 1,000 lbs _—sq. yds. sq. yds. 
: 797 19,944 833 19,983 1,409 1,673 1,684 619 1,002 55,906 1,634 
Feb, Holo WA are 24,225 biel 22,106 1,798 1,926 Bales 846 1,286 65,714 2,237 
Mar. 3,297 25,851 1,334 23,181 2,124 23275 2,124 722 1,404 72,093 2,096 
Apr. 1,457 30,396 1,361 25,749 1,895 2,689 2,035 808 1,592 76,977 2,120 
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PROBLEMS OF JAPAN’S FOREIGN TRADE 
ACCOUNTS 


Numerous problems beset the 
government’s Foreign Trade Funds 
Special Account. Since, with con- 


trolled Trade, domestic distribution of 
imported supplies takes the form of 
a government monopoly, it should be 
possible to incorporate the profits 
realized into government revenues. 
Yet, the Foreign Trade Fund Special 
Account has always shown deficit 
balances which are covered by bor- 
rowings from the Bank of Japan; and 


the government recently has _ been 
seeking legislation to increase the 
Yen 10,000 million limit on _ this 
category of loans to Yen 15,000 
milion. Thus, the importation otf 


commodities which should be serving 
to hold down inflation is actually one 
of the factors swelling the Bank of 
Japan note issue. 

The principal components of the 
Special Trade Funds Account ate: 
borrowings from the Bank of Japan; 
sales and purchases of import-export 
commodities; and loans to the various 
Foreign Trade Corporations (Kodan). 
According to the table below, borrow- 
ings from the Bank of Japan during 
fiseal 1947 amounted to 11,600 million 


declines to licence Japanese imports 
if payment for such goods is proposed 
via TT New York. 

As free market exchange rates have 


developed of late, the unofficial TT 
New York rate being now only 
25/30% above the official quotation, 


importers find it no longer prohibi- 
tive to pay for Japanese goods from 
their funds in New York since the 
local premium dernanded for US$ ex 
Hongkong-Japan trade account has 
sbown a tendency to climb almest up 
to 20%. 

In the interest of the promotion of 
Hongkong’s entrepot trade and in 
order to obviate merchants’ by-pass- 
ing of the Colony when doing busi- 
ness with Japan via Hongkong, pros- 
pective importers ought to be grant- 
ed freely Japan import licences irres- 
vective of means of finance. As long 
as payment made in Japan for com- 
modities contracted for shipment 
abroad is acceptable to SCAP 
and Boeki-cho, local import licences 
for Japanese goods, which only would 
arrive here in transit. should not be 
held up. 


* tt ¥ a 
JAPANESE EXPORTERS 


The following firms are interested to 
export Japanese commodities: —- 
Sugano Trading Co., Ltd., 25, Minam- 
ihomachi, 1-chome, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
{textile fabrics, cotton and _ other 
yarns).—Toyo Bussan Kaisha Ltd., 22, 


Tatedaikancho, Higashi-ku, Nagova 
(general merchandise and _ sundries, 
building materials, tile, chinaware, 


porcelain).—Mainami Trading Co. Ltd, 
7-13, 1-chome, Yotsuya, Sinyuku-ward. 
Tokyo (canned fruit, canned fish, agar 
agar). 


Yen of which 6,400 million were paid 
back; so the remainder as of March. 
31 was Yen 5,200 million, to which 
borrowings carried over from the 
previous year must be added to make 
up a total of $5,600 million Yen. 


Foreign Trade Fund Balance Sheet, 
Fiscal Year 1947 
(In Yen 1,000) 
Credit 
Cash. carried: OVER” aac uane- 1,563 
Loans ODtAMIOd | cccaswcnains mses 11,600,000 


Import goods sales 22,907,085 
Repayments of 


Trade Corp. 


19,006,432 


TAVIsIDIE "Exports... a. ue 474 
Sundry CIncome wae. saps oe 71,128 
Sum specified by Art. 2, Cl. 
1 of the Special Account 
TigsWanitel s Acetic sera ae en 950,000 
Reimbursements of payments 
aavanced under the Special 
Account “Law “Sac oe 131,134 
Total” “Vy stuns tve wer ean 54,667,217 
Debit 
Advances made under the 
Special Account Law 131,134 


Loans to Trade Corporations 37,524,346 


Loan redemptions ......... 6,400,000 
Import costa Solo... eines 1,920,411 
Export purchases ......... 5,459,711 
Civilian expert purchases 380,357 
CPOs purchases: Gi2..<ienes 169,058 
SS-spurchasesiwt.5. 2. sian: 228 
Jnvisible: imports 2. wes. « 119,022 
Trade items handling charges 694.789 
Sunday expenditures ...... 52,043 
Textile processing costs 944,403 
Cashw balance the. eee aes 881,309 

Totaly ayers eas 54,667,817 


The foreign trade program for the 
1948 fiscal year reveals an expected 
deficit balance of 8,200 million yen, 
necessitating an extension of the loan 
limits by some 5,000 million. 


Foreian Trade Program for 
Fiscal Year 1948 
(In yen 1,000) 


Receipts 

Import goods sales ....... 52,948,655 

Released commodities sales 1,250,000 

TnvisiPle sex portsy yan as 8,000 
Potal” Wier cee 54,206,655 


Expenditures 


Export goods purchases . 36,427,908 


Textile processing ......... 17,346,100 
CBO purchases. ee sncnese. 800,000 
Tiiporte costs: rte eee 5,647,768 
Trade Corporations materials 
LUGS gee cave vcic tte oe 1,130,761 
Invisible imports .......... 1,131,000 
TotBlwi Cisne 62,483,537 
Deficit. balance. .2).%.. 8,276,882 
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The Board of Trade (Boekicho) re- 
turns for 1947 indicate that receipts 
from sales of imported goods totalled 
yen 22,900 million, while purchases of 
export items amounted to only 6,000 
roillion. The purchase payments in- 
clude both government and civilian 
trade, and occupation personnel sup- 
plies procured through the Central 
Purchasing Office (Army PX) and 
the Supply Store. 

Therefore, insofar as purchases of 
imports and payments for export 
goods are concerned, there is a surplus 
balance of 16,900 million yen which 
should accrue to the Special Trade 
Account. 

The reason for the absence of any 
surplus balance is to be found in the 
loans advanced to the Trade Corpors- 
tions; for out of the aggregate of 
37,500 million yen in lendings, only 
19,000 million have been returned. 
The remainder of 18,500 million is 
distributed as follows: (in millions of 
yen) -— 


Textile Trade Corporation 14,200 
Mineral and Industrial Pro- 

ducts Trade Corporation . 3,600 
Foodstuffs Trade Corp. . 900 
Raw Materials Trade Corp. 300 


The Textile Trade Corporation holds 
the largest amount; and the reason for 
this is that large sums of money are 
needed for covering cotton and wool 
manufacture costs, while on the other 
hand there is a iarge stockpile of ex- 
port items undisposed. 

According to one way of thinking, 
the rising prices will have soa _ in- 
creased the value of these inventoried 
goods that there should be no worry 
about funds for financing foreign trade: 
and not only that but the accumulated 
capitaj should be sufficient to increase 
national revenue by about 10,060 
million yen. Then it is pointed out 
that even without recourse to these 
stocks, if 20 million. yards out of the 
monthly output of 60 million yards of 
fabrics were to be made available for 
domestic consumption, the government 
could obtain some 10,080 million yen 
frormn the proceeds over a nine month 
period ending with this fiscal year. 
This calculation is based on a release 


of 180 inillion yards at yen S&S per 
yard. 
However, most of the inventoried 


textiles are made from raw materials 
obtained from the United States or 
other sources, either by dollar pay- 
ments or barter arrangements; and 
therefore special permission for such 
a measure will have to be obtained 
from the Occupation authorities. Thus 
it appears that the simplest way of 
eliminating the deficit from the Foreign 
Trade Fund Special Account would be 
tc push the transfer of trade from the 
government setup of Boekicho—-Trade 
Corporations—Private Traders to pure- 
ly private hands, and thus loosen up 
the congealed loans. The government 
should be more interested in setting 
up and carrying out policies rather 
than actual business. 
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COMMENTS ON THE NEW CHINESE 
CURRENCY AND THE ECONOMIC 
EMERGENCY MEASURES 


There nas been much.reticence on the 
part of the press both in the 
Colony and in China to comment 
fully on the merits of the new 
Chinese currency, called “Gold” 
yuan, as well as on the enforce- 
ment of a very large and ever 
increasing number of emeryency 
economic control measures in 
China. The Chinese Government 
has shown anziourness about un- 
favournble reports and comments 
appearing in the press abroad and 
has tried to enlist sympathy and 
support contending that on the 
success or failure of the emer- 
gency measures introduced by 


President Chiang Kai-shek on 
August ' 19, hinges the fate 
of the present Government at 
Nanking. As far as Hongkong 


is concerned the general attitude 
of commercial and financial cir- 
cles, irrespective of nationality, is 
one of “wait and see”; after the 
disappointing record of the Chi- 
nese authorities since the end of 


The government's desire to increase 
the amount of loans availabie for 
foreign trade financing is not the re- 
sult only of the stagnant textile stocks 
and the time-lag in Trade Corporation 
loan repayments. There is a definite 
slump in exports which will adversely 
affect imports and revenue from their 
sale. There is also the delay in ob- 
taining payments on deliveries of im- 
ported commodities. But the main 
factor behind the shortage of money 
is the huge discrepancy between im- 
port sales and export purchases. In- 
sofar as the bulk of imports is food 
and the greater proportion of exports 
is in manufactured items, the quota- 
tions for the former are low as 
against the high prices for the latter; 
und the difference becomes a burden 
on. the Trade Acccunt. In other words, 
under the present situation of an un- 
favorable trade balance, if proper 
equilibrium existed between import 
and export prices. there would be a 


still greater deficit in the trade 
account. 

One corrective measure would be to 
obtain a better scaling of prices 


through linkage made possible by the 
establishment of an appropriate rate 
of foreign exchange. But until such a 
measure can be adopted, efforts are 
being made to raise import goods sales 
prices and lower export purchase 
quotations. With imported goods, up- 
ward revisions have been made in 
the prices of phosphate, sugar, salt, 
and other items, with staple foodstuffs 
remaining untouched; but with export 
items, the industrial capacity of only 
30 to 40 per cent of pre-war makes it 
almost impossible to effect any re- 
duction. It is in this respect that the 
increase in trade account loans takes 
on greater significance. 


the war in the Pacific an increas- 
ing measure of scepticism has 
been in evidence as regards any 
official statements and promised 
actions in China. 
London press has been less out- 
spoken than the American dailu 
papers and periodicals but the 
following summary of Reuters 
and the editorial published by the 
London Times indicate adequately 
the prevailing opinions and senti- 
ment in the United Kingdom. 
The Reuters summary concerning the 
‘reaction in London to the in- 
troduction of the new Chinese 
currency is as follows:— 


Financial and banking circles in 
London are always greatly interested 
in Chinese economic and financial re- 
forms, since they never lose hope that 
“this time’ the reform may _ prove 
effective in restoring China’s economic 
health and thus in facilitating the res- 


The 


toration of China’s trade with the 
rest of the world. 
Despite the fact that Western 


Europe seems to have decided to set 
its own economic house in order on the 
basis of existing markets, a strong 
feeling remains in London that such 
order will not be really soundly based 
until fully restored Far Eastern ex- 
ports and imports have been fitted into 
the general pattern. 

Even greater London interest than 
usual, therefore, has been aroused by 
the introduction of the new Gold Yuan 
currency since this—together with the 
proposals for general economic and 
financial reform—gives a more than 
usual promise of success, 

The two aspects of the Gold Yuan 
currency which have received most 
comment in financial circles here are 
firstly, the analysis of the assets which 
will form the 100 per cent backing to 
the new currency and secondly, the 
size of the new issue. 

The importance of the first point is 
emphasised since—in the absence of 
settled internal conditions which must 
be presumed to be essential for full 
Chinese recovery—the psychological 
effect of a realistic backing would do 
more than anything else to inspire the 
requisite degree of confidence in the 
new notes. 

Some surprise has been expressed 
that the issue will be limited to the 
equivalent of only about US$500,000,000. 
This is little more than one-tenth of 
the British note issue, for example, 
although China’s population is nearly 
ten times as large as that of Britain. 

Some commentators, however, point 
out that a great deal of China’s in- 
ternal trade is carried on a barter 
basis, because of previous lack of con- 
fidence in the issued paper money. 
For the moment, therefore, the present 
limited issue will probably suffice but 
if confidence is genuinely restored, the 
present barter-dealers will presumably 
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become happy to receive payment in 

the new Gold Yuan notes. 

The very success of the new Chinese 
currency would therefore carry with 
it the seeds of its own downfall unless 
the Chinese Government can obtain 
additional gold and silver bullion on 
foreign currency as backing for an in- 
creased issue. 

Currency stability in China depends, 
among other things, upon the discon- 
tinuance by the Government of the 
practice of using. the note printing 
press to cover the gap between Gov- 
ernmental revenues and expenditures. 

It is in pursuance of a policy of 
not using the printing press, either 
for additional Government expenditure 
or for increased commercial need for 
a large issue when confidence is res- 
tored, that the Chinese Governmert 
is vigorously planning methods to in- 
duce Chinese nationals to dishoard 
their gold and silver holdings and is 
continuing to hope for a United States 
stabilisation loan. 

The editorial in The Times, London, 
concerning the merits and de- 
merits of the Chinese legal ten- 
der, called “Gold” vytun, is as 
follows:— 

China is the latest. country to at- 
tempt to replace an old and outworn 
currency by a new unit. The first 
thing to notice about this new unit, 
which in spite of its title is a paper 
currency, is its timing: it has come 
when, owing to rampant inflation, the 
sheer bulk of dollar notes required to 
settle any transaction was too great 
to permit the business to go through. 

A new unit had to be found to re- 
place the old currency, the amount of 
which ran _ into trillions of dollars. 
This will be reduced to more man- 
ageable proportions by application of 
the formula, three million Chinese na- 
tional dollars to one “Gold” Yuan. 
Nevertheless, the new currency is not 
to he contemplated simply as a stop- 
gap; on the contrary, its issue is part 
of a carefully prepared plan, which 
has been taken out of cold storage to 
meet this emergency. 

The next consideration to bear in 
mind is that fundamentally nothing 
in the Chinese situation has changed. 
The Chinese Government has still con- 
trol over only part of the country and 
is still fighting the Communists over 
wide areas. Hence it is still unlikely 
to be able to cover its expenditure. 
military and otherwise, out of current 
revenue. 

In fact, the Government has tacitly 
recognised that the inflation and 
ultimate collapse of the old Chinese 
dollar were due in large part to its 
use of the printing press to cover its 
revenue deficit, and it aims at re- 
medying this situation in the future. 
Its objective, however, is still to cover 
only 60 per cent, of its expenditure 
out of current revenue. This is per- 
haps the best that could be hoped for 
in existing conditions of civil war, 
but it certainly does not hold out any 
very bright prospect that inflation will 
be successfully avoided in the future. 
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There is stated to be a 100 per cent. 
reserve against the new currency, but 
a considerable part of this is repre- 
sented by State-owned properties, and 
the amount of the readily realisable 
reserve—i.e. gold, silver, dollars, an:l 
other foreign currency—is limited- fo 
40 per cent. at most. This must place 
the Chinese authorities in a dilemma. 

If they decide to sell gold and dol- 
lars in return for yuan, as well as to 
sell yuan against gold and dollars, 
they will be in danger of quickly 
losing the bulk of the readily realis- 
able reserve. Only a very substantial 
United States credit for exchangs 
stabilisation purposes, for which the 
Chinese authorities are asking, is like- 
ly to prevent this. 

Alternatively, if no attempt is made 
to render the yuan freely convertible 
internally—and so far the arrange- 
ments work only the one way—the 
Chinese public will soon lose faith in 
it, and the old story of rapidly. rising 
prices will be resumed in spite of the 
erder divorcing wages and salaries 
from the cost of living. It is, for in- 
stance, already reported that much of 
the new yuan currency which has sv 
far been taken up. by the public is 
being invested in commodities—itself 
a significant sign. All those having 
business connections with China will 
wish the scheme well, but the odds 
against the Chinese authorities‘ ap- 
pear to be heavy. 

The South China Morning Post, Hong- 
kong’s leading English daily 
paper, commented on the enforce- 
ment of the varicus emergency 
economic reform measures in 
China as follows:— 

The intriguing report comes from 
Nanking that the Chinese Government 
is preparing plans for sweeping social 
and political reforms, to “be carried 
out in the near future in co-ordination 
with the emergency economic mea- 
sures, to achieve ‘‘complete national 
reorientation.” The report is the more 
interesting for the rumours that China 
is swinging lefi—an old possibility as 
« cure for Kuomintang  indiscipline. 
Always assuming that the plan is 
rational and practical, it will be wel- 
come, for there is much scope for re- 
form. For as long as anyone can 
remember, ‘‘What’s wrong with China” 
has been a popular subject of debate. 
Ultimately the accepted answer is 
over-population, which makes living 
difficult and presents problems which 
no Government for more than a hun- 
dred years has been able to meet. 
The vver-population, the struggle for 
livelihood, and the poverty have bred 
bad living habits, promoted errors of 
thought and faulty sense of values. 
The much vaunted family loyalty, at 
the expense of the State, is in part 
but self-preservation in the absence 
of political or social security. The 
deterioration has gone so far that 
moral regeneration has become neces- 
sary. 

Just before the war, the Generalis-. 
simo launched a campaign which at- 
tracted much foreign interest. It was 
called the “New Life Movement.” It 
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EXCHANGE & FINANCIAL MARKETS 


US Dollar Market 


Last week’s turnover was larger 
than during recent weeks cn account 
of better demand by gold importers 
who secured several large orders from 


Macao native bankers. Merchant 
demand remains however in_ the 
doldrums. <A better rate depends now 


on the gold import position in Macao. 

Commodity imports from the U.S.A. 
and other hard currency countries 
where traders have to finance their 
purchases in US$ (as otherwise no im- 
port licence would be granted) are 
running at low levels and there are 
as yet no prospects that dealers have 
changed their mind or that their 
money position has grown less tight. 

Sales in the native market last 
week:— TT New York US$ 1,063,000; 
drafts 426,000, notes 321,000, making 4 
total of US$ 1,810.000. 

The larger volume of draft sales 
resulted from the seasonal swelling of 
inward remittances from _ overseas 
Chinese (Mid-Autumn Festival) while 
notes found outport buyers which 
fact was responsible for the high 
quotation in relation to TT New 
York. 

Highest & lowest rates last week:-- 
notes HK$ 521—511 (per US$ 100), 
drafts 519—505, TT 521—508 (or USS 
19.19—19.68 per HK$ 100). 

The local cross moved between USS 
3.071 to 3.149. 

U.K. Resident account sterling sold 
in Zurich and Paris last week at 
crosses of respectively 2.78/2.80 and 


2.70/2.75. The pound note in New 
York auoted from 2.79 to 2.95, free 
sterling transfers at about the same 
rates. Foreign account sterling (e. g. 
Belgian. Netherlands, French etc.) 
about 8 to 10% below the official US 
cross rate in London (4.03). 


GOLD MARKETS 


Sales in the local market last- week 
(in taels):—spot, inside the Exchange 
Society, 9,030; spot, outside, 32,000; 
forward, for delivery, 364,040, forward, 
on margin settlement, 497,440. 

Highest & lowest rates last week:-— 
per tael in HK$ 2984%4—293%; per 
tael in US$ (crossrate) 58—57; per oz. 
in US$ (crossrate) 4734—46.90. 

Bullion dealers abroad offered 
around US$ 45% fob overseas port 
and about 484 cif Macao. The market 
was largely controlled by the forward 
speculation as little trade was re- 
ported; unloadings in Macao were high 
—over 35,000 ozs. last week—but re- 
exports to China did not move. 

Stocks in Macao, once again, are in 
excess of % million ozs and the pre- 
sent low crossrate does not permit of 
sales even if demand in Canton was 
increasing. Stocks held by local 
dealers and native banks have also 
increased last week as a result of 
larger consignments having arrived 
here during the week. Most imports 
came from Macao but there were also 
a few smaller lots which came here 
direct from the Netherlands Indies. 
Total estimated exports, mostly to 
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is still elive, though little is heard of 
it. Unfortunately, it set out to cure 
symptoms. rather than to remove 
fundamental causes—in pursuance of a 
short-sighted refusal to admit serious 


inherent defects: its success was ac- 
cordingly limited. No reform plan 
that fails to take into account the 


realities of existence under difficulties 
can pretend to be constructive. It is 
suggested now that Socialism as in 
Britain is the cure. It is considered to 
be similar to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Three 
Principles, and to be the most effec- 
tive answer to Communism. All will 
agree that in China free economy has 
beei: somewhat too free—in contempt 
of law and in complete disregard of 
duty to the community. The prescrip- 
tion of Socialism, however, Opens up 
a wide field of argument. Socialism 
is a managed economy, and a managecl 
economy calls for men capable enough 
and honest enough, to manage it. Be- 
fore China_can make Socialism suc- 
ceed, she must have good government 
in the full popular sense. It must be 
hoped that the reformers will not be 
led into academic experiment. 

One proposed reform which will be 
noted with peculiar interest in Hong- 
kong is placed first in the programme 
of General Chiang Ching-kuo, the Gen- 
eralissimo’s son and China’s new 
economic Tsar. It is for the gradual 


elimination of the middle-men oetween 
producers and consumers. These are 
described as usually “merchants and 
profiteers,’ who alone are responsible 
for price fluctuations, who “corner” 
commodities and hoard them, and 
manipulate the markets. Hongkong 
is familiar with the species. It seems 
that at least three quarters of the 
Hongkong business population are 
“brokers” or “dealers” of some sort. 
To be sure, brokers and dealers, if 
they keep within legitimate limits, 
perform a useful service: but the 
China coast is over-supplied with 
parasites who toil not nor spin but 
live well upon “rake-off’ and are 
entirely superfluous. In condemning 
*hem, however, be it noted that they 
toc are a symptom as well as a cause. 
They are a symptom of over-popula- 
tion, faulty education system, lack of 
opportunity for constructive work, and 
in general of bad government. They 
are a symptom of commercial men- 
tality, which means that they are also 
a symptom of a worldwide ailment— 
the all too ready realisation that a 
man without much education or skill 
or sweat may live comfortably if he 
be gambler enough. If the hordes of 
middle-men are to be eliminated, they 
must be absorbed into a regenerated 
society. The reformers must not 
break too many rice bowls. 
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Canton, for last week: 10,000 taels. 
The bankruptcy case of the native 

bank of Wing Shing has made many 

speculators wary about engaging them- 


selves in too heavy positions. The 
local financial authorities have noi 
yet made any statement concerning 


the bankruptcy, which delay is prob- 
ably due to the heat. 
SILVER MARKET 

The Central Bank of China in Can- 
ton continues buying of silver in bul- 
lion and coin at prices which are 
higher than ‘he exporters to New York 
can offer. The steady rate of the 
Chinese money which at times quotes 
at par with the official conversion 
rate makes silver sales to the Chinese 
treasury a profitable proposition. Ex- 
ports of silver to Canton have re- 
mained on a fair level; most business 
having been negotiated through the 
bullion firm of Shun Hang. 


With New York and London prices 
at high levels (75% US cents and 46d. 
per oz respectively), the local market 
quoted per tael HK$ 4 to 4.10, per 
dollar coin 2.59/2.61 and per 20 cents 
coin 1.90/1.97. 


Calculating the loss of exchange 
value resulting from the surrender tu 
Government of 25% of silver proceeds 
if shipped to New York, local ex- 
porters can still make a profit of some 
5% (after deducting insurance, 
freight and refining charges). Some 
export business was done last week 
at the basis of HK$ 3.30 per oz. fine. 

Sales in the local market:— 63,000 
taels; $ 7,000 and $ 19,000 worth of 
dollar and _ subsidiary coins  respec- 
tively. 


BANK NOTE MARKETS 


Piastre business was unusually small 
which was partly caused by diminish- 
ed stocks in the spot market. Mer- 
chant demand is slow and speculative 
interest negligible. Forward rates are 
these days slightly higher than spot. 
Ideo notes find hardly any buyers at 
constantly depreciating rates; last 
week’s business was done at $ 3 to 
3% against around 11% (per HK$ 
100) for the legal tender of Indochina. 

Sales last week:—- spot, inside the 
Exchange, 1.8 million piastres, spot, 
outside, 2,510,000; forward 2 million 
piastres. 


Nica guilders had better sales last 
week when 390,000 guilders, on the 
spot market, changed hands. Java 
guilders, although recognised as legal 
tender in the Indies, are quoted $ 2 
to 3 lower than Nica guilders. Supply 


of guilders has turned very easy 
after the arrival of several lots of 
bank notes and the rate has con- 
sequently been depressed. 

Australian pound notes were re- 
cently hoarded by speculators who 


hoped for an appreciation of the A£ 
(to follow the advance to English 
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the New Zealand 
hopes have 
speculative 


pound parity of 
pound) but so far their 
been disappointed. Still, 
demand has brought the rate up to 
HK$ 12.70 from its previous. stable 
price of $ 12.52 (being equal to the 
official rate). 


Philippine Peso notes were sold in 
small lots at prices ranging from 
$2.38 to 2.49, being on the whole 3 to 
4% lower than the official parity of 
2 pesos per US$. The peso quotation 
here moves in sympathy with the US 
draft price Free transfers from 
Manila te New York continue. 


Canadian dollar notes are not re- 
gularly- transacted; their price has 
recently advanced in terms of US$— 
while the free New York market dis- 
counts Canadian dollars by about 7% 
the local discount is only 5%. Can.$ 
quoted last week from HK$ 4.45 to 
4.50 This rate is also following the 
US draft quotation in the unofficial 
exchange market. 


CHINESE MONEY MARKETS 


Chinese official conversion rates for 
bullion and foreign erchange:— 


Gold CN$ 
Yuan millions US$ 
Gold), 1910z 456522 200 600 50 


(weight of one gold yuan has been fix- 
ed at 0.22217 gram) 


Silver; 11, 0z% .2: 3 9 0.75 

Silver $ coin ... 2 6 6.50 
Gold CN$_ crossrate 
Yuan millions US$ 

USSF Pens 4 12. 

eet Ne a 12 36 3 

PISSe eee 0.75 2% 0.1834 

(HK$533) 
mupee 1 0.90 2.7 0.22% 
Swiss fr. 1 .. 1 3 0.25 


Chinese “official parities for Hong- 
kong dollar:— 


Gold CN$ Hongkong 
Yuan millions dollar 
0.75 2% 1 

1.0 3 1.333 
0.333 1 0.44433 


Hongkong: Demand for Yuan notes 
was strong on account of many Chinese 
travelling to the interior during the 
holidays (Chinese mid-autumn festiv- 
al). Apart from this seasonal demand 
for Chinese money (notes and drafts) 
native banks and merchants did not 
want to keep a long position in yuan. 
Notes arrived here mostly from Can- 


ton; TT Canton was active while 
other outport transfers remained 
neglected. 


Sales in the local native market (in 
yuan):— TT Shanghai 330,000, TT 
Canton 1,200,000. TT Swatow  360,- 
000, TT Hankow 360,000; spot notes 
150,000 yuan. 


Highest & lowest unofficial rates for 
the week under review:— 
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Spotnotes TT Tr 
one yuan S’hai Canton 
Highest HK$ 1.334 1.15% 1.29 
Lowest 1.2534 112% 1.25 
Decrease 
against ‘ par 13.35 to 3.22 to 
parity to 5.7% 15.6% 6.22% 


TT Shanghai still quotes mostly per 
CN$; highest & lowest rates per 100 
million were last week HK$ 3814— 
37%. 


Shanghai: Conversion: of bullion 
and foreign currencies continues at a 
brisk pace; the Chinese treasury is 
receiving large quantities of gold and 
silver and increasing amounts both in 
foreign bank notes and credits abroad. 
Controls are better enforced than at 
any previous period. The efficiency of, 
Maj-Gen Chiang Ching-kuo is general- 
ly praised. Commodity prices are ris- 
ing and the foremost objective of the 
government remains to stem their ad- 
vance. 


Black market rates last week were:— 


Highest Lowest Increase 

yuan yuan over parity 
Gold .. 280 245 2244-4049 % 
WSScee 5.05 5. 25 -26%% 
H.K.$ 0.8855 0.876 14 -16.8% 


Crossrates: gold US$ 49-55%; Hong- 
kong dollar US$ 17% to 17.70. (Ster- 
ling and H.K. in the Shanghai black 
market are quoted still lower than the 
official Central Bank of China rate 
which already discounted sterling by 
25% against the official London/New 
York crossrate; last week’s discount on 
the Shanghai black market for ster- 
ling was 5% to 6%% against the offi- 
cial rates of US$ 3 per £ or USS 0.18% 
per HK$). 

Canton: Commodity prices showed 
a distinct, tendency to advance: most 
prices are now 120 to 150% above the 
August 19th (price freeze) level. De- 
mand for gold is increasing; prices 
offered are usually HK$ 4 to 6 higher 
than in Hongkong. Inter-China remit- 
tances ‘rates are at great variance; the 
Canton dollar is still over 10% higher 
than the Shanghai dollar, i.e. a trans- 
fer from Shanghai to Canton remains 
disadvantageous, Similar differences 
in domestic remittance rates are re- 
ported from Chungking, Chengtu, Kun- 
ming. Hongkong notes sold last week 
from CN$2,280,000 to 2,340,000 (i.e. 
from 14% to 4% over the parity). 

New York: While thé Chinese yuan 
quotes nominally at 26 US cents, some 
business was done around 19% to 20 
US cents. Certain free proceeds of 
Chinese exports—resulting from under- 
declarations of export values—are 
changing hands at above rates. Re- 
mittances by overseas Chinese if 
directed to North China and Shanghai 
and funds transferred to China by 
foreigners (indluding missionary and 
charitable establisnments) were con- 
verted in the free market at around 
19% US cents per yuan, i.e. a discount 
on the conversion rate of the Chinese 
Government of 22%. 
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HONGKONG STOCK 


The four trading days of the week 
under review, Sept. 13 to Sept. 16, 
witnessed a dull and _ uninteresting 
market. Business was confined main- 
ly to popular counters which fluctuat- 
ed within a narrow range. 

A significant feature was the 
paucity of offerings. Those who had 
expected bargains because of the ap- 
proach of the “Moon Cake” Festival 
(Sept. 17), which was marked by a 
Bank Holiday and which is still ob- 
served in many quarters as a Settle- 
ment Day, were somewhat disappoint- 


ed. 

Technically, according to observers. 
the market indicates it is sold out .at 
the present level and is consolidating 
preparatory to moving to higher 
ground. However, there has been a 
perceptible undercurrent of caution 
due to the European political situa- 
tion. This has probably been the 
factor withholding a major upswing, 
but if it continues to drag on along 
present lines the market may dis- 
regard it as a factor. 

Total sales reported amounted to 
36,058 shares of an approximate value 
of $1% millions, a decrease of $1 
million compared with the preceding 
week. 

The Felix Ellis price index based 
on twelve representative active locai 
stocks showed a nett loss of .31 com: 


pared with the preceding week. Day- 
by-day averages were: Sept. 13 
140.81: Sept. 14. 140.77; Sept. 15. 
140.66; Sent. 16, 140.75. 

The High and Low for 1947 
were 155.82 and 123.86 respectively. 
The High for 1948 was 148.68 on 


February 12. while the low was 140.64 
on Sept. 15tn. 


& SHARE MARKET 


New Issue. 


HUMPHREYS ESTATE has announc- 
ed a new issue of 100,000 shares 
which will be offered to shareholders 
on the Company’s register on the 30th 
inst., in the proportion of one new 
share for every two old shares at 
par, ie. $10 payable on 3lst Decern- 
ber, 1948. This will raise the issued 
capital to $3 million represented by 
200,000 fully paid shares. 


Business Done: 


H.K. GOVT. LOANS: 344% (1948) 
@ 101%. 

BANKS: H.K. BANKS @ 2019, 
2015, 2020;. 

INSURANCES: UNIONS @_ 795, 
790, 795. 


DOCKS & GODOWNS: H.K. & K. 


WHARVES Old @ 141, 140, 139; 
NORTH POINT WHARVES @ 7%; 
H.K. DOCKS @ 2942, 2944, 20%, U4; 


S'HAI DOCKS @ 19.% 

HOTELS & LANDS: H.K. HOTELS 
@ 15, 15.20, 15%; LANDS @ 72; 
S’HAI LANDS @ 5.80, 5.75, 5.70, 54a. 


5.80. 

UTILITIES: h.K. TRAMS @ 21.30. 
20.80, 21, 21.20; STAR FERRIES @ 
135.00;- €) SIGHTS’ “Old @ 21.60. 
21.80, 22, and New @ 18.00: H.K. 
NORTH POINT WHARVES @ 714; 
PHONES @ 37. 

INDUSTRIALS: CEMENTS @ 42, 
4114, 42: DAIRY FARM New @ 4314, 
44, WATSONS Old @ 59 and New 
@ 55. 

STORES: SINCERES @ 814. 8: 
m ah OU @ 9; Wm POWELLS 
@ 1, 

COTTONS: EWOS @ 18. 


September 22 


HONGKONG TRADE REGULATIONS 
RESTRICTED EXPORTS 


With effect from Sept. 13, exporters 
of copper of Chinese origin have to 
surrender 20% of their proceeds if 
shipments go to the U.S.A. or to any 
other country where payment is re- 
ceived in US vurrency. Copper of 
Chinese origin includes also copper 
coms which were previously widely 
circulating in China but during recent 
years have become an article of the 
metal trade. During the war years 
the Japanese army was an eager buy- 
er. At present some of these Chinese 
copper coins, in the original form or 
melted down, are being returned to 
China from Japan. 

Several local exporters of copper 
and copper scrap, the latter originating 
from salvaging operations in the 
waters of the Colony and the nearhy 
China Sea, have explained to Ex- 
change Control that their profits when 
shipping to New York are more than 
sufficient to allow a partial surrender 
of their export proceeds, and, after 
some inquiry the exporters in question 
were willing to sell to Government 
20% of their proceeds in US$ at the 
official rate. 

The term “of Chinese origin” is in- 
terpreted here as signifying origin in 
China, Macao, Hongkong and even 
Korea. 

Exchange Control is not expected to 
earn much from the surrendered 26% 
of copper export proceeds, nor wili 
any large sum of lead export proceeds 
—where 25% are to be surrendered 
since earlier this month—swell the re- 
sources of Hongkong Exchange Con- 
trol, that is to say, accrue to the 


HIGHEST x LOWEST QUOTATIONS FOR US$ AND GOLD FOR THE FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF 1948 


Hoxrgkong unofficial 


market rates per US$ 100 and per tael of gold of 73.7994 grams. 


p August _. January to July 1948 Year 1947 
Highest Lowest Highest Month Lowest Month Highest: Lowest 
GON ta ris secs HK$ 338% 29214 372 Feb. 29515 Jan. 405 254 
Crossrate A SOMO Oe 4714 5434 ~=Feb. 4515 Mar 5715 42 
US Notes ..... HKS 556 512 588 Mar. 485 Jan 581 400 
US Drafts 533 504 598 7 490 Pe 575 454 
ie News Yorkune  §.0e oso 507 608 e 500 3 595 482 
Crossrate ..... TSSo2.99 3.15 2.62 e3 3.20 $s 2.69 3.32 
HONGKONG UNOFFICIAL EXCHANGE RATES (IN HK$) 
% aie 
Gold ay spot Shanghai - TT Piastre Nica Baht 
. per tael ‘per one) anton USS (per 100) Guilder Pound 
Sept. High Low High Low (GY 1) (GY 1) Note Draft H fad b (per 100) Note 
13 296 29334 1.33 1.3034 1.1514 Mog 5.13 5.07 5.09 11% 40% 25% 14 
14 296 29334 1.33% 1.32% 1.14 1.28 5.16 5.14 5.15 114 40% 25 Ys 14 
15 29944 296 = 1.8214 1.27% 1.14 1.26 5.20 5.16 5.18 11% 40 25% 14 
16 Public Holiday: Mid-Autumn Festival 
7, 29714 29648 1.2645 1.253% 1.14 1:25 5.18 5.14 5.16 11% 40 25% 14 
18 2981. 2951, 1.2915 1.2614 1.14 1.261 Sir 5.13 §.15 11% 40 2514 14 
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Dollar-Pool of the Sterling Area in 
London. 

The present list of restricted export 
articles (or better termed “Exchange 
controlled exports”) includes the fol- 
lowing 5 articles of Chinese origin and 
one article of Hongkong manufac- 
ture:— Tin, Lead and Silver (to be 
surrendered 25% of US$ _ proceeds); 
Copper (20% surrender requirement); 
Tung oil (15% surrender); and Hong- 
kong manufactured preserved ginger 
(in casks and jars) (surrender require- 
ment 50%). 

Exchange control, upon the advice 
of other Government departments or 
traders, proceeds in its efforts to earn 
a large amount in US$ by trial and 
error, at times adding a new com- 
modity to the list of restricted exports, 
or reducing or increasing the percent- 
age of surrender requirement. The 
main objective however remains not 
to burden the trade and not to impose 
a rate which may endanger the ex- 


porter’s position in American 
markets. Provided that exporters’ 
profit margins are ample, Hong- 
kong Government is justified in 


requesting that a small amount of US$ 
proceeds be sold, at the official rate, to 
Exchange Control, thus contributing a 
larger share to the Sterling Area 
Dollar Pool to which the community, 
on account of large imports financed 
from sterling balances, is considerably 
indebted. 


PROHIBITED IMPORTS 


With effect from Sept. 14, Sugar has 
been added to the list of prohibited 
imports as far as imports from Macao 
and China (including Taiwan) are con- 
cerned. Previously sugar was a pro- 
hibited import from ail other destina- 
tions, i.e. imports can only be effected 
provided a special licence has been 
issued by the Dept. of Imports & 
Exports. 

The Jatest. list of prohibited imports 
was published in our issue of Sept. 8, 
(6 APA 


FROHIBITED EXPORTS 


With effect from September 14, Milk 
Powder has been added to the list of 
prohibited exports. Previously, eva- 
porated and sweetened condensed milk 
were treated as prohibited exports 
which can only be shipped out of the 
Colony in case of the grant of a 
special licence issued by the Dept. of 
Sot: ot, 

The latest list of prohibited exports 
was published in our issue of Sept. 8, 
p. 225. 

= * * * 


HONGKONG INCOME TAX 


BASIS PERJOD OF THE SALARIES 
& ANNUITIES TAX 


The basis period adopted for the 
purpose of assessing salaries andj An- 
nuities Tax and the principles em- 
bodied in Section 12 of the Inland Re- 
venue Ordinance, 1947 are as follows:— 
In the first place, a “Year of Assess- 
ment ” for which tax is charged is 
a period of twelve months commencing 
on lst April and ending on the 31st 
March of the following calendar year. 
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Thus the Year of Assessment 1948/49 
covers a person’s tax liability up to 
2lst March, 1949. The basis on 
which taxis assessed is normally on the 
income of the preceding year, viz: 
his income for the year ended 31st 
March, 1948 is taken as a “yard-stick”’ 
to gauge his income for the year 
of assessment 1948/49. But this is 
only the case where the preceding 
year covers a full year’s income, 
otherwise it will not represent a true 
yard-stick of the current year’s in- 
come. Special provisions exist in the 
Ordinance to cover cases where a 
person commences to earn income 
subject to Salaries and Annuities Tax 
either in the preceding year or in the 
year of assessment itself. In the for- 
mer case the “yard-stick” taken to 
gauge the income for the year of 
assessment is the income _ for one 
year from the date of commencement 
(Sectiom 12(3)). In the latter case. 
i.e, Where the person commences to 
earn during the year of assessment 
itself, the only possible “yard-stick”’ 
is the actual income for the year of 
assessment, i.e., from the date of com- 
mencement to the 3lst March in that 
year of assessment (Section 12(2)). 
Thus, a person who first commences 
to earn on list January 1948 will be 
assessed as follows:— 


Year of 
Assessment. 


1949/50 Income from 1/4/48 to 31 /3/49 


In the above example it will be 
seen that the calendar year 1948 is 
used as part of the basis for three 
years of assessment—the ffirst three 
months form the basis for 1947/48 
and part of the basis period for 1948/ 
49. The remaining nine months of 
the year are taken to complete the 
basis period for 1948/49 and at the 
same time form the first part of the 
basis period for 1949/50. At first 
sight it might appear that this is a 
case of double taxation but assuming 
that the person continues his employ- 
ment without change until after 31st 
March, 1950, it will be seen that dur- 
ing the 21%4 years to 3ist March, 1950 
tax has been charged on a total of 214 
years’ income. 

Section 12(4) of the Ordinance 
covers cessation of employment, and 
under this subsection the basis period 
taken for a person ceasing to receive 
any income which is subject to Sal- 
aries and Annuities Tax will be from 
Ist April in the vear of assessment in 
which the cessation occurs up to the 
final date of cessation. Thus in the 
example given in the previous para- 
graph, if that person ceased employ- 
ment on 30th June. 3950. his asses- 
ment for 1950/51 would be based on 
his income from 1st April. 1950 to 30th 
June, 1950 and not on the income of 
the previous year ended 3lst March. 
1950. If tax had already been paid on 
the previous year basis. the taxpvaye~ 
would be entitled to claim adjustment 


Basis Period. 
1947/48 Income from 1/1/48 to 31/3/48 


1948/49 Income from 1/1/48 to 31/12/48 


and to have the excess tax refunded. 
It will be seen that the effect of the 
cessation clause in this example is 
that although (as was demonstrated in 
the previous paragraph) the income 
of the calendar year 1948 was taken 
twice, the income for the year ended 
2)st March, 1950 is not taken at all. 
The commencement and_ cessation 
clauses apply not only at the first 
commencement or the final cessation 
but also for each new or discontinued 


source of income. They also apply 
where a material change in employ- 
ment takes place, ‘but leaving one 


firm and joining another without any 
material change in the nature of em- 
ployment and without any consider- 
able period of unemployment interven- 
ing will be regarded as _ continuous 
employment. On the other hand, an 
employee of, say, a shipping firm who 
takes on a spare time job as an an- 
nouncer at Radio Hong Kong will be 
regarded as having two separate 
sources of income, since the new job 
has obviously no connection with his 
main employment, and the commence- 
ment clauses will be applied to the 
new source. A wife’s income is an- 
other example of an _ independent 
source to which the commencement 
and cessation clauses would apply 
where appropriate. 


Section Explanation. 
12(2) Actual income _ for 
year of assessment. 
12(3) Income for one year 
from date of com- 
mencement. 
12(1) Preceding year basis 
WHO 1S LIABLE TO SALARIES & 


ANNUITIES TAX? 


1. The first requirement is re- 
sideuce in the Colony. A person is 
not liable for any year of assessment 
unless he has been resident in the 
Colony for over 180 days in that year 
or 300 days in any twc_ consecutive 
years of assessment, in which case 
he will be liable for both years. 

He has to be in receipt of in- 
ccme arising in or derived trom the 
Colony from any office or employment 
or from a pension or annuity. 

3. His total income must exceed 
the allowances to which he is entitled 
before he becomes liable. 

Any person who thinks he may be 
liable to Salaries and Annuities Tax 
and who has not yet received a Re- 
turn Form for 1948/49 should apply 
immediately, since if he is liable the 
onus is on him to say so. 

Persons who are partners of firms 
(not limited companies) and who are 
paid a salary in addition to their 
share of profits are not liable to 
Salaries and Annuities Tax, and their 
salaries, etc. are considered to form 
part of the partnership profits which 
are subject to Business Profits Tax. 
Employers are therefore not required 
to include salaries, ete. paid to part- 
ners in the Employer’s Return (I.R. 
Form No. 56), but such salaries, etc. 
should be added back in the Business 
Profits Tax Return (I.R. Form No. 52) 
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SHIPPING REVIEW 


SHIPPING 


STATISTICS OF HONGKONG 


For The First Eight Months of the Year 1948 


TONNAGES AND PASSENGERS INWARD AND OUTWARD 


During the first eight months of 1948 the total tonnage of ocean ships aggregated 10,748,347, and the total tonnage 
of river ships amounted to 1,716,372, making a grand total of 12,464,719. 


The largest arrival and departure of ocean tonnage was recorded in May. 


nage of river shipping was recorded in August. 


The largest number of passengers on ocean ships arrive 


boat passengers arrived in March, and left in April. 


The largest inward and outward ton- 


d and departed in March. The largest number of river 


Total passengers, ocean, inward and outward: 346,934, river, inward and outward: 573,977, grand total passen- 
gers: 920,911. 
A AMERS RIVER STEAMERS OCEAN RIVER 

OCETONNAGE, TONN AGE PASSENGERS PASSENGERS 
MONTHS IN OUT IN OUT IN OUT IN OUT 
5 2,460 

J ary 619,031 592,021 104,352 105,135 23,906 19,782 31,011 32) 
Rebridary 543,329 557,534 95,228 96,246 13,880 11,190 29,900 yee 
March 715,538 716,003 105,981 105,523 32,389 25,729 40,005 ri “ 
April 651,324 606,514 123,037 123,127 28,088 20,911 37,847 44,6 : 
May 743,222 772,700 111,132 111,497 22,511 25,139 39,978 38,40 
June 690,510 711,658 105,690 102,430 18,115 16,917 34,706 32,962 
July. at 686,393 671,442 86,775 90,518 23,617 20,651 31,546 34,102 
August 734,692 736,436 124,868 124,892 25,163 19,046 37,944 35,544 
First 8 months of 1948 5,384,039 5,364,308 857,004 859,368 187,569 159,365 282.337 291,640 


HONGKONG SHIPPING REPORT FOR AUGUST 


Ocean and river tonnage which 
entered and cleared the port of Hong- 
kong during August was considerably 
higher than in July and the _ second 
largest figure in 1948 as far as ocean 
going shipping is concerned while 
river shipping topped this year’s list 
establishing a record for postwar 
shipping returns of Hongkong. 


Increase 

in August 
August July over July 
Tonnage 
of ocean 
shipping 
Tonnage 
of river 
shipping 


1,471.128 1,357,835 8.34% 


249,700 177,293 40.85% 


Total, in 
and out 1,720,828 1,535,128 


Although river shipping in August 
recorded the highest figures in 1948 
both for tonnage and numbers of ves- 
sels, the number of passengers carried 
increased only by 11.94% over July, 
remaining behind several previous 
months’ returns. The carrying of 
commercial cargo was much _ reduced 
against July which fact suggest that 
many ships on the river run are doing 
unsatisfactory business. The number 
of shipping companies which have 
since a few months taken up, for want 
of better utilisation of available bot- 
toms. the river business has further 
increased during the month under re- 
view. Much empty cargo space _ has 
been observed by almost all shipping 
companies. Thus while total river 
vessels’ tonnage in August aggregated 
the record high of 249,700, the amount 


of cargo loaded and discharged on 
these vessels was only 14,672 tons, 
viz. 7,617 tons inward and 7,055 tons 
outward. 


Passengers 


Ocean steamer passengers were 
about the same in number as in July, 
a somewhat larger number arriving 
and a slightly smaller number leaving 
from here during August against July. 
River steamer passengers increased 
which was due both to better com- 
munications between here and Macao 
and Canton. River boats ply between 
the Colony and mainly Canton and 
the Portuguese Colony with less fre- 


quent connections with neighbouring 
Kwangtung river ports. 
No. of 
passengers Increase 
inward or 
& outward August July decrease 
River 
steamers 73,488 65,648 plus 11.94% 
Ocean 
steamers 44,209 44,268 minus 0.13% 
Tctal .. 117,697 109,916 


Shipping by Flags 


(1) Ocean:— Ag usual the British 
flag accounts for the major portion 
of shipping entering and leaving the 
Colony. In August 103 British ships 
of 253,982 tons entered the port ac- 
counting for 34.57% of total shipping 
(arrivals). European flags, excluding 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union, accounted for 29% with a 
total of 212,982 tons. 


The flag of the United States fol- 
lowed the British flag accounting for 
20.45% of shipping arrivals in August. 
Third place was held by the Nether- 
lands with 11.56% of the _ total. 
Fourth place was taken by Norway 
whose shipving had been steadily in- 
creasing in the Far East as all over 
the world. Norwegian ships account- 
ed for 9.98%. 

The Chinese flag was last 
in the fifth place with 8.43%, follow- 
ed by the flags of Denmark with 
4.56%, Panama with 3.45%, the Phi- 
lippines with 3.22%, France with 
1.26%, Sweden with 1.2%, the USSR 
with 0.86% and Italy with 0.43%. 

The return of the Italian flag to the 
Far East was a welcome sign of the 


month 


normalisation of world commerce. 
italian ships before the war were 
generally appreciated for the high 


standard of service and comfort; pas- 
sengers who had once’ used _ Italian 
ships always remained loyal cus- 
tomers. There was also one Korean 
vessel arriving here in August; her 
tonnage was only 141. 

(2) River:—- The British flag do- 
minates river shipping. Last morth 
the British flag accounted for 77.83% 
of all river shipping with the Chinese 
flag making up the rest (22.17%). 
Some of the local shipping companies 
operating on the Canton and Macao 
run are owned by Chinese but regis- 
tered as British companies. 


Bunker Coal and Qil 


During August the ocean steamers 
bunkered here 7,461 tons of coal and 
16,607 tons of oil; the river steamers 
bunkered 1,228 tons coal and 1,749 
tons oil; making a total for the 
month of 8,689 tons of coal and 18,356 
tons of oil. 


1948 


_ The ratio of oil to coal is steadily 
Increasing in favour of oil. Within 
another year most ocean going ships 
may haye been converted to oil burn- 
ing thus practically eliminating the 
use of bunker coal in ocean com- 
munications. On  the-river run and 
the Macao trade tha many small ves- 
Sun will probably continue to burn 
coal. 


Commercial Cargo: Imports & 
Exports 


There was an unexpected and quite 
extraqrdinary increase in the unload- 
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while export of cargo on ocean car- 
riers was only slightky higher than 
in July. Ocean cargo figures for 
August:— Discharged 222,296 tons, 
leaded 94,220 tons, compared with 
July amounting to increases of 40.42% 
and 2.85% respectively. 

On the river runs there were heavy 
declines recorded; inward cargo ag- 
gregated 7,617 tons, and outward 
cargo 7,055 tons, amounting tq de- 
creases of 2744% and 24% respective- 
ly as-against the July returns. 

Total ocean carried cargo in Aug- 
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Against last year the cargo figures 
show considerable improvement. Im- 
ports for the average month of 1948 
against the average month of 1947 
are up by 9.32% while exports on 
ocean carriers this year improved by 
21.41% thus reflecting the expansion 
of Hongkong’s entrepot business par- 
ticularly with regard to Siam, Nether- 
lands Indies, Indochina, Malaya. 

The amount of cargo discharged in 
August was the third largest this 
year (after March and April) while 
the total of cargo loaded for export 


. 4 ust: 316,516 tons. Total ocean and was the second highest this year 
ings of commercal cargo in August river carried cargo: 331,188 tons. (after May). 
COMMERCIAL CARGOES 
(OCEAN STEAMERS) 

Year—1947 Year—1948 

Month Discharged Loaded TOTAL Month Discharged Loaded TOTAL 
JEMUETAR ab o6ne 190,450 83,357. 273,807 January Pes ae = ~ 180,544 86,534 267,078 
February CAO On 184,771 54,857 239,628 February 5 -fo..0« 202,807 76,542 279,349 
March oe toutes 249,662 77,219 326,881 Marchtet Se hes. 241,574 81,980 323,554 
PAOVIE, ae tee Fe rate 8 166,681 70,573 237,254 ANG!  omangoe 224,985 68,215 293,200 
DVL OV) Mecxe atthe: bauais 226,870 75,561 302,431 May. aes Seas. 220,097 97,379 317,475 
RRR re ots ore ae 161,393 65,529 226,922 SUNS eee oisis's 189,681 93,571 283,252 
OL Vammeas ve. clersiste oxc's 2 203,281 61,953 265,234 Duly esate Sreness 158,262 91,612 249,874 
JSP TIS hog ea ey aac 177,964 62,307 240,271 August ieee ees 222,296 94,220 316,516 
September ...... 143,527 73,849 217,376 September a jas aa 
WCtOperami aes 194,688 74,289 268,977 October. +: a Se a 
November ...... 192,578 83,570 276,148 November ....-. So == SS 
December ...... 158,760 69,498 228,258 December ...... — — — 
TOTAL weet eas 2,250,625 852,562 3,103,187 1,640,246 690,052 2,330,298 
MONTHLY 

AVERAGES 187,552 71,047 258,599 205,03034 86,256 4% 291,2874%4 


The monthly averages for 1948 exceed the averages of 1947 by 9.32% for cargo discharged, and by 21.41% for cargo 


loaded. 


Ocean Steamers 


FLAG No Tonnage 
British 103 253,982 
American 31 150,278 
Chinese 46 61,972 
Danish 10 33,531 
Dutch 16 84,936 
French 5 eg ae. Mer 2 9,266 
italian wes: 0. hese ics: 1 3,118 
AKOUCAN ween) Wea nmr 1 ake 1 141 
Norwegian 32 W3s815 
Panamanian 6 25,407 
Philippine 11 23,630 
Withee 3 6,300 
Swedish 3 8,816 

Total Foreign 162 480,710 
Total ee 265 734,692 
Ocean Steamers 

FLAG No. Tonnage 
British 105 250,250 
American 2 150,206 
Chinese 49 65,974 
Danish 11 37,462 
Dutch 16 84,638 
French eae Oe 2 9,266 
UGalarty Uereiicss aes Ss 1 3,118 
Norwegian 29 69,130 
Panamanian , 6 25,456 
Philippine te Se eS 28,950 
Wks Ba S 1) eg ee Smee ee 1 3,170 
Swedish’;., 3. «=< i. 5 8,816 

Total Foreign 161 486,186 
Tota} AS, 9. 266 736,436 


ARRIVALS IN AUGUST, 1948 


Cargo Passengers Passengers 
River Steamers TOTAL River River Ocean Passengers 
No. Tonnage No. Tonnage Steamers Steamers Steamers TOTAL 
170 97,127 273 351,109 3,502 26,828 10,809 37,637 
— — 31 150,278 -- 1,864 1,864 
137 27,681 183 89,653 4,115 11,116 4,281 15,397 
= — 10 33,531 —_— _ 709 709 
— — 16 84,936 — —s 3,130 3,130 
—- — 2 9,266 —_— _ 287 287 
— — i! 3,118 — _ — = 
_ _— 1 141 — _ 5 5 
—- — 32 73,315 —_ — 3,978 3,978 
_— -- 6 25,407 —_— — 9 9 
_— — ila 23,630 —_ — 84 84 
— — 3 6,300 — — — — 
ae — 3 8,816 —_ — 7 7 
137 27,681 299 508,391 4,115 11,116 14,354 25,470 
307 124,808 572 859,500 7,617 37,944 25,163 63,107 
DEPARTURES IN: AUGUST, 1948 
argo -Passengers Passengers 
River Steamers TOTAL River River Ocean Passengers 
No. Tonnage No. Tonnage Steamers Steamers Steamers TOTAL 
171 96,725 276 346,975 2,888 28,799 7,595 36,394 
— — 30 150,206 — — 2,028 2,028 
140 28,167 189 94,141 4,167 6,745 2,412 9,157 
—— — ll 37,462 — —- 714 714 
_— _— 16 84,633 —_ —_ 3,232 3,232 
— _ 2 9,266 — —_ 139 139 
— — 1 3,118 — — -- -- 
— —_— 29 69,130 _ — 2,806 2,806 
—_— — 6 25,456 — — 12 12 
—_— —_ 13 28,950 _ — 99 9¢ 
— — 1 3,170 — -= — oo 
— — 3 8,816 — _ 9 9 
140 28,167 301 514,353 4,167 6,745 11,451 18,196 
311 124,892 577 861,328 7,055 35,544 19,046 54,590 
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Junks Trade Report for August 


There was a considerable improve- 
ment in the movement of cargo aboard 
junks and launches (locally registered 
and licensed craft employed in the 
traffic between the Colony and near- 
by Chinese ports and Macao) each 
under 60 tons. The increase especial- 
ly in loadings was impressive, being 
almost double what it was in July; 
however, trade in July was particular- 
ly dull so that a proper perspective 
of the junk trade with South China 
is only obtained if August figures are 
compared with the returns for the 
first 3 months of 1948 against which 
the August figure shows up as_in- 
ferior. 


Tonnage of Cargo carried into and 
out of the Colony in August:— 
Inward Outward 


PUEDES) eats fe stove 32,190 6,406 
TAUNCHES 5 cn re 268 80 
Totalextcncsc. 32,458 6,486 
Against July an 
increase of ; 10% 99.2% 


Tonnage of Vessels:— 
Inward Outward 


114,862 113,223 
4,489 3,865 


119,351 117,088 


Junks 


Total tonnage .. 


Tonnage of junks and launches in 
foreign trade (under 60 tons each) 
for the first 8 months of 1948 ag- 
gregated 885,194 inward and 898,973 
cutward, making a total of 1,784,167 
tons, which figure has to be added 
to ocean and river shipping (Jan./ 
August: 12,464,719 tons) thus mak- 
ing a grand total of 14,248,886 tons 
for the Colony’s foreign shipping dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1948 
(monthly average, in & out: 1,781,110 
tons). 


Commercial cargo lo1ded and dis- 
charged by iunks and launches for the 
first eight months of 1948:— 


Cargo discharged 
loaded 


233,86234 tons 
53,8734 


287,7361%4 tons 


Total cCareo’ ance 

Passengers in August: arrived 
departed 4,835.’ Owing to the 
widespread habit of Chinese junk 
owners to carry passengers in excess 
of the permitted maximum and_ the 
inadequate facilities by the authorities 
here to check up on the movements 
of junks calling on Hongkong the re- 
turns for passengers arrived in the 
Colony are not giving the true picture. 
In fact, the number of passengers ar- 
riving in the Colony aboard Chinese 
trading and fishing junks as well as 
other native vessels is considerably 
larger than the official returns sug- 
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gest. On the other hand, the outward 
passenger figure is correct as _ the 
authorities can well cope with the 


junk masters while in the harbour 
sees before leaving for South China 
ports. : 


Licensing of junks and launches:— 
During August a total of 4,943 junks, 
seven of which having been motor 
junks, were licensed; and a further 
34 launches and motor boats were also 
licensed. Most of this craft in August 
as well as in July (when 3,699 junks 
and 40 launches obtained permission 
to operate) are small native vessels, 
called’ sampans; around this time of 
the year most licences, which are 
valid for 12 months, expire and have 
to be renewed. 

The approximate total number of 
trading junks (under 60 tons) engaged 
in foreign trade between here and 
South China ports, registered in the 
Colony, is 2,000 of which about 250 are 
motor junks (fitted with diesel en- 
gines; and about 5 to 6 fitted with 
gasoline motors). In addition to these 
trading junks there are some 1,000 
fishing junks registered and licensed 
in the Colony. The largest junk har- 
bours are Aberdeen and Shaukiwan 
on the Island of Hongkong, Tai-O on 
Lantao island and Cheung Chao, the 
largest fishing harbour of the Colony 
(well-known also for its beach). While 
the majority of the approx. 3,000 
trading and fishing junks are domicil- 
ed in the Colony a large number is 
only plying the Hongkong-South China 
trade with home ports being in 
Kwangtung. 

The Hongkong fishing fleet has 
been enlarged in July by the addition 
of two motor trawlers. The owners 
are people from Shanghai, the crew 
is northern Chinese. The two Japa- 
nese schooner type trawlers have been 
doing good business. during the first 
two months of their operations in 
southern waters. 

Another fishing vessel, an M.F.V. 
type, has been engaged in local fishing 
grounds but the owners’ success is 
rather doubtful. 

In addition to the three above- 
mentioned trawlers there are now 
Operating in and from Hongkong an- 
other 6 fishing junks with mechanised 
means of propulsion. 


* * ¥ 


JUNKS & LAUNCHES 
IN FOREIGN TRADE 
(Under 60 tons) 


During the first eight months of 1948 
the Hongkong registered and licensed 


junks and launches in foreign traffic 
lcaded 53,87342 tons of commercial 
cargo and discharged 233,86234 tons 


in the port of the Colony making a 
total of cargo loaded and discharged 
of 287,73614 tons. 

The total tonnage of junks and 
launches, all under 60 tons, which 
plied between Hongkong and Macao 
and South China river ports aggregated 
for the period January to August 
1,784,167 tons, viz. 885,194 tons ship- 
ping arrived and 898,973 tons depart- 
ed. 

Following are the monthly figures 
for the tonnage of vessels and the ton- 
nage of cargo of junks and launches 
for January through August 1948:— 
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ARRIVALS 
Tonnage of Vessels 
Launches Junks 
JaANUAT Youre 5,132 117,447 
February (s720.-- 4,163 85,351 
April pemitete snr = 4,903 109,268 
Mays Noes terrence 3,732 103,048 
JUNC WER corer pe 3,406 99,248 
JULY: Je. rae 3,649 104,249 
AGQRUSt err 4,489 114,862 
AHEM Bpegore 34,300 $50,894 
Tonnage of Cargo 
JARUALY, | aires 149% 37,426 
Pebruary ) 5. osm 38 25,008 
Mare) iinet) 142% 31,994 
DN ae are sserereisivis'« 162% 29,165 
May hetichtaanas.< 278 26,963 
DRI rates watch one 654 26,410 
LULLY Mer eiabale te siete 101 29,502 
August)” Warcncs 268 32,190 
"TOtalieee tes «cre 1,20434 232,658 

DEPARTURES 
Tonnage otf Vessels 
Launches Junks 
SATUUATY,  oenisiee os 5,493 117,862 
Kebruarys piss 2:3 3,694 87,947 
March amc crtc 4,767 121,495 
April Ghee ss 4,555 115,489 
May. cvieqereaueniens 3,506 99,938 
June)’ \h heres sy Caer) 105,725 
PULYs | ae kencte secon 3,857 103,931 
FAV SUSE aa foie cere 3,865 113,223 
Total ‘acters 33,363 365,610 
Tonnage ot Cargo 
PANUALY:  Caleryee ous 428 11,206 
February ...... 421 10,531 
March 966s. 30 402 6,797 
April ..2aes. eee 140% 4,937 
May? aaa haeeecce 336 4,691 
PUTO MD Nols a tele ates 157 4,085 
Julys™ we aes 346 2,910 
AUZUST Pe. Onner 80 6,406 
Total acs 2.31044 31,563 


CALLS OF SHIPS 
AT HONGKONG 


During the period September 1, 
1945 to June 30, 1948 a total of 1,166 
ocean and river going ships with a 
net tonnage of 4,039,268 entered the 
port of Hongkong. The 1,166 ships 
were owned or represented by 75 
local shipping firms and — agencies. 
Many of the ships have called regular- 
ly on Hongkong others were recorded 
only as having entered the port once. 

The leading flags were those of Bri- 
tain, the U.S.A., Norway, the Nether- 
lands, China, Panama and Denmark— 
in that order. In all, 18 nations’ shivs 


1948 


entered the port of Hongkong during 
the postwar period ending June 30, 
1948. Apart from the flags of the 
above seven nations, the flags of the 
USSR, Sweden, France, the Philip- 
pines, Greece, Portugal, Honduras, 
Egypt, Italy, Belgium and Korea—in 
that order of tonnage entered—were 
recorded by the Port authorities. 

Following are the figures for the 
tonnage of vessels (Qcean and river) 
having called on the port of Hong- 
kong:— 


Flag. No Tonnage. 
PES EU CISD romaine, ics) 442 1,654,754 
AMEPICAN occ nines 212 1,029,537 
BCL ZIAN  ccigscehsiatcars, 5 1 1,332 
Chinese isos peas: 156 217,480 
Danisne  acpstiaers 29 122,949 
(Dutch San acttaey: 61 250,424 
Egyptiam ........ 1 5,023 
Mreneh ise siaeie ve 22 57,303 
CLOCK Fike ae 4 15,313 
Flon@uran  sec60<: 2 5,727 
Maliann 07. h<s/onsy 1 3,657 
Korean Sane 2 993 
Norwegian ..... 91 254,496 
Panamanian ..... 50 198,716 
Philippine ....... 28 53,897 
Portuguese ...... qT 14,306 
Swedish ....5,.:... 26 75,903 
BUS OER ciate: spars gare -sn6 31 77,452 

1,166 4,039,268 
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THE PORT 


The Port of London comprises the 
tidal portion of the River Thames ex- 
tending from a point just below Ted- 
dington Lock in the County of Mid- 
dlesex to the Estuary of the River, a 
distance of nearly 76 miles. It  in- 
cludes five large dock systems _ be- 
tween Londen Bridge and Tilbury, as 
follows :— 

North bank of the River: London 
& St. Katharine Docks, India & Mill- 
wall Docks, Royal Victoria & Albert 


& King George V Docks, Tilbury 
Docks; 
South bank of the River: Surrey 


’ 


Commercial Docks. 
The Port of London Authority, a 
corporate body, was_ established by 
Act of Parliament in 1908 for the pur- 
pose of administering, preserving and 
improving the Port of London. 

The Act provides for a Board of 
appointed and elected members re- 
presentative of all interests in the 
Fort. The appointed members (ten) 


are nominated by the Admiralty 
(one), the Ministry of Transport 
(two), the London County Council 


(four), the Corporation of the City of 
London (two) and the Corporation 
of Trinity House (one). Of the re- 
maining members, eighteen are elect- 
ed by shipowners and merchants, one 
represents the public wharf-owners 
and one the owners of river: craft. The 


SHIPBUILDING IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


Steam and motor merchant vessels 
under construction at the end of June 
1948:—In Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland there is an increase of 105,668 
tons in the work in hand as compared 
with the figures for the previous 
quarter. The present total of 2,243,703 
tons gross is also greater by 189,327 
tons than the tonnage which was 
being built at the end of June, 1947, 
and has not been exceeded _ since 
December, 1921, when the total steam 
and motor tonnage recorded was 
2,638,679 tons. It is to be remembered, 
however, that the tonnage of vessels 
under construction continues to be 
influenced by the’ delays which pre- 
sent circumstances are imposing upon 
the completion of ships, and the con- 
sequent prolongation of the time re- 
quired for building them. 

There is a continued increase in the 
tonnage intended for registration 
abroad ‘or for sale. This figure has 
risen progressively from about 100,000 
tons at the end of March, 1946, to 
513,000 tons at the end of March, 1947, 
and to 696,000 tons at the end of 
March last. It now stands at 711,455 
tons, or 31.7 per cent. of the tonnage 
being built in the U. K. and includes 
253,446 tons for Norway, and 88,545 
tons for Argentina. Of the vessels 
intended for registration abroad, 31 
of 128,521 tons were commenced dur- 
ing the June quarter. 


The tonnage of steam and motor 
merchant vessels under construction 
abroad at the end of June is 1,778,186 
tons gross, which is 3,153 tons less than 
that recorded at the end of March 
last, when it was noted that no figures 
were included for Germany, Japan, 
and Russia. These reservations still 
apply. 

The leading countries abroad are: 
France, 331,216 tons; Sweden, 241,980 
tons; Italy, 220,805 tons; Holland,219,628 
tons; British Dominions, etc., 176,046 
tons (including Canada, 125,847 tons, 
and Australia, 34,129 tons); United 
States of America, 162,072 tons; Den- 
mark, 118.711 tons; and Spain, 112,897 
tons. 

Of the tonnage being built abroad, 
709,849 tons (or 39.9 per cent.) are 
intended for registration elsewhere 
than in the country of build or for 
sale, including 307,961 tons for Nor- 
for France. and 


way, 151,936 tons 
73,429 tons for Argentina. 
Of the tonnage under construction 


abroad, work has been suspended on 
22 vessels of 39,061 tons. 

The total tonnage of steamers and 
motorships under construction in the 
world (apart from those countries ex- 
cluded, as mentioned above) amounts 
to 4,021,889 tons gross, of which 55.8 
per cent. is being built in Great Bri- 
tain. and Northern Ireland, and 44.2 
per cent. abroad. 
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OF LONDON 


Chairman and Vice-Chairman are 
elected by the Authority and may be 
drawn from outside the ranks of the 
appointed and elected members. The 
total membership of the Authority 
may therefore be 30. 

Labour is represented on the Board 
by two members, the Ministry of 
Transport and the London County 
Council being required to appoint one 
each of their representatives after 
consultation with such organisations 
representative of labour best qualified 
to advise them on the matter. 

The Board is_ re-constituted trien- 
nially and there is no restriction on 
re-appointment or re-election of mem- 
bers. Vacancies arising between the 
three years’ periods are filled by 
co-option. 

Finance: The capital of the Under- 
taking is in the form of Port Stock 
bearing fixed rates of interest. Finan- 
cially, therefore, the Port Authority 
is only concerned to collect sufficient 


revenue to provide efficient accom- 
modation and services and to pay 
the annual interest to the Stock- 


of revenue over 
available for port 
improvements or the reduction of 
port dues and charges. The total 
amount of money authorised by its 
Acts to be borrowed must not ex- 
ceed £45,000,000, but the nominal 
amount of stock issued as on the 31st 
March, 1947, was £34,685,911, bearing 
interest at rates varying between 3% 
and 5%. 


holders; any excess 
expenditure being 


Sphere of Activities of the Port 
Authority 


The Docks 


The dock estate administered by the 
Port of London Authority covers 
4,183 acres of which 712 acres are 
water area, with nearly 44 miles of 
deep-water. quayage for berthing 
ocean-going vessels. Vessels up to 
35,000 tons can be accommodated. 

Storage accommodation, bounded and 
free, is provided for every class of 
merchandise and spacious transit sheds 
are available to deal expeditiously 
with every variety: of cargo. Highly 
mechanised berths have been estab- 
lished for the discharge and _ direct 
delivery of specialised cargoes such as 
chilled and frozen meat, fresh fruit, 
grain, etc. Extensive warehouses are 
set aside for wool, including specially 
lighted top floors reserved for show 
purposes. Bulk grain is: discharged by 
a fieet of floating pneumatic and 
bucket elevators with a total capacity 
of over 1,000 tons per hour. 

In addition to electric quay cranes 
extensive use is made of electric 
mobile cranes, run-about and fork- 
lift trucks, weighing machines, etc. 
For heavy lifts the Port of London is 
equipped with a fleet of floating 
eranes with individual lifting capaci- 
ties up to 150 tons. 
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In most instances the docks are rail 
connected and dock roads have been 
constructed giving direct access from 


the dock quays to the trunk high- 
ways of the country. 
There are 10 dry docks situated 


within the dock areas. 


The River Thames 


The conservancy duties of the Port 
Authority include all matters relating 
to navigation, the maintenance of ade- 
quate river channels, the regulation 
of traffic, the provision and upkeep of 
a large number of public ship and 
barge moorings, and the licensing of 
wharves and structures which extend 
into the river below high water mark. 
The Authority are responsible for sur- 
veying and charting the tideway; the 
location and removal of wrecks and 
obstructions; the prevention of pollu- 
tion; and_ the registration of certain 
craft employed exclusively within the 
limits of the Port as well as for the 
licensing of lightermen and water- 
men. 

Besides the docks systems vested in 
the Port Authority there are several 
hundreds of privately-owned river- 
side wharves and a number of pri- 
vately-owned wet and dry docks. 
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Tilbury Passenger Landing Stage 


The Port Authority have provided 
the most up-to-date facilities for over- 
seas passengers at a riverside landing 
stage at Tilbury. The landing stage 
is a floating structure 1,142 feet long 
connected to a commodious Customs 
Baggage Examination Hall ashore. 


Port Charges 


River Tonnage Dues:—All vessels 
entering and leaving the Port, with 
certain exceptions, incur River Ton- 
nage Dues. 

Port Rates on Goods:—All goods 
imported into or exported from the 
Port of London foreign or coastwise, 
with certain exceptions, incur tolls 
known as “Port Rates on Goods.” 

Dock Dues on Vessels:—Vessels that 
enter the Authority’s docks pay Dock 
Pues in addition to the River Ton- 
nage Dues. These dues vary accord- 
ing to the place from which the ves- 
sels enter to discharge or to which 
they are bound after loading. 

Dock Charges on  goods:—Goods 
dealt with on the Authority’s quays 
incur, in addition to Port Rates, the 
Authority’s dock charges, the principal 
Schedules being for “General Im- 
ports” and for “Gcods for shipment”. 
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Discharging and Loading of Cargo:— 
The cost of discharging and loading 
cargo from and into vessels is usually 
borne by the shipowner. At the Lon- 
don, St. Katharine, West India and 
East India Docks the discharging of 


vessels, with certain exceptions, is 
performed by the Authority. At the 
other docks and elsewhere in the 


Port, the work is done by stevedoring 
firms at rates arranged with the ship- 
owners concerned. 


Trade Volume of the Port 


Imports, exports and transhipment 
trade in normal times total over 
40,000,000 tons of merchandise per an- 
num. 

The following figures give parti- 
culars of the vessels that arrived at 
and departed from the Port during 
the years 1938 and 1947:— 
1938 
59.670 


1947 
Number bf 370 
Tonnage: (Net 


register 


tons) :—For- 
GIST et taney 42,939,052 22,393,550 
Coastwise ..... 18,941,504 16,945,097 


TOTAL 61,880,556 39,838,647 


The figures for the year 1947 reveal 
that the shipping traffic of the Port 


LIST OF SHIPPING COMPANIES IN HONGKONG 


Company Tel. No. 
American President Line 28173-4 
Asiatic Petroleum Co. 28041 
Butterfield & Swire . 30331 
Bank Line (China) Ltd. 27791 
Channel Trading Co. 32423 
China Merchants S.N. Co. 31633 
China Travel Service 31116 
China Steamship Co. 31119 
Colonial Nav. & Trdg., Co. 20574 
Cheung Fung Hong 28407 
Chin Seng Hong 25291 
Dodwell & Co., Ltd. 28021 
Douglas S.S. Co. 28027 
De La Rama SS. Co. 22676 
East Asiatic Co. 34111 
Everett S.S. Co. 31206 
Foo Kee Shipping Co. 23675 
Grimble & Co. 21342 
Gibb, Livingston & Co. 28031 
Gilman & Co. 31146 


Global Shipping & Trdg., Co. 28522 
Gourlie & Co. 31341 
io Hong Co., Ltd 26127 
Hock Bian Bian 21948 
Hongkong Eastern S.S. Co. 32369 
Hop Kwan Hong 25526 
H. Nolasco & Co. 20131 
Jebsen & Co. 26661 
Jebshun Shipping Co. 25986 
John Manners & Co. 33583 
Jardine, Matheson & Co., Ltd.’ 30311 
Karsten, Larssen, & Co. 20998 
King Tai Hong 20461 
King Tye Loong 33057 
Liu Wan Shipping Co. 21161 
Kong Nam Shipping Co. 31489 
Kwangsi Navigation Co. 23559 
Kwong Sun Hong 25425 
Luen On Hong 25533 
Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co. 27721 
Messageries Maritimes 26651 
Ming Sang Shipping Co. 22091 


Address 


St. George’s Bldg. 
Shell House. 
Connaught Road C. 
King’s Bldg. 
Tse Koo Choy Bldg. 
15 Connaught Rd. C. 
6 Queen’s Rd., C. 
48 Bonham Std., W. 
30 Queen’s St. 
145 Connaught Rd. C 
20 Bonham Std., W. 
H.K, Bank Bldg. 
P. & O. Bldg. 
Union Bldg. 
Queen’s Bldg. 
Queen’s Bldg. 
38 Bonham Std. W. 
Prince’s Building. 
P. & O. Bldg. 
Queen’s Bldg. 
17 Connaught Rd. C. 
Union Bldg. 
48a Bonham Std. W 
Pedder Bidg. 
French Bank Bldg. 
16 Connaught Rd. C. 
Stock Ex. Bldg. 
Pedder Bldg. 
68 Bonham Std. W. 
Mercantile Bank 
Bldg. 
Pedder St. 
York Bldg. 
27 Connaught Rd. C. 
27 Bonham Std.. W. 
141 Connaught Rd. W 
13 Connaught Rd. W. 
141 Connaught Rd. C. 
93. Connaught Rd. C. 
136 Connaught Rd. C. 
P. & O. Bldg. 
Queen’s Bldg. 
153 Connaught Rd. C 


Company 


Mollers (H.K.) Ltd. 
Mow Sang S.S. Co. 
Nemazee & Co. 
Oakland Trading Co. 
Overworld Shipping Co. 
Oversea. Navigation Co. 
Pattison & Co. 

R. Basa & Co. 

Royal Interocean Lines 
Shiu On SS. Co. 

Shun Cheong S.S. Co. 
South China S.S. Co. 


Standard Vacuum Oil Co. 


Sze Wai & Co. 


Ta Hing Co. 

Ta Kung Hong 

Tak Cheong Co. 

Tai Hong Trading Co. 
Tak Kee Shipping Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Thoresen & Co., Ltd. 
United States Lines 
Wa On Co. 

Wallem & Co. 


Wan Tung Shipping Co. 


Wang Kee Co. 

Wo Cheung Fat 

Wo Hing Shipping Co. 
Wo Fat Sing 
Williamsen & Co. 
William Hunt & Co. 


W. R. Loxley & Co. 


Yau cheong Shipping Co. 


Yan Cheong S.S. Co. 
Yuen On & Co. 


Tel. No. Address 
31156 Queen’s Bldg. 
31505 3 Connaught Rd. W. 
31136 Queen’s Building. 
28991 20, Ice House Street. 
26026 26, Des Voeux Rd., C. 
28522 17, Connaught Rd.,C. 
28116 Chartered Bank Bldg. 
31051 Loke Yew Ridg. 
30261 Sing’s Bldg. 
27308 8. Queen’s Rd., W. 
26576 24, Connaught Rd., C. 
20596 28, Connaught Rd., W. 


30203 Hongkong Bank 
Building. 

25009 42, Bonham Strand, 
West. 

31288 St. George’s Buldg. 

33754 31, Connaught Rd., C. 

25125 20, Des Voeux Rd., C. 

26323 Union Building. 

22339 426, Connaught Rd., C. 

28094 14.Queen’s Rd., C. 

31241 Queen’s Building. 

31251  Queen’s Building. 

20010 41, Connaught Rd., W. 

34177 Hongkong Bank 
Building 

31244 86. Bonham Strand 
East. 

34181 &6, Connaught Rd., C. 

20021 52, Wing Lok St. 

30537 130, Connaught 
Road, C. 

29005 8&1, Wing Lok St. 

§1231 P. & O. Building. 

$1104 Hongkong Bank 
Building. 

34165 York Building 

31622 130, Des Voeux 
RasnC; 

30401 268. Des Voeux 
Raiac. 

27308 8. Queen’s Ra.. C. 
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HONGKONG AVIATION REPORT FOR AUGUST AND 
FOR THE FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF 1948. 
Air Traffic Returns for the first 8 months of 1948:— 
Civil Air Craft Passengers Passengers Mail Mail Freight Freight 
Month Numbers Numbers Numbers kilogrs. kilogrs. kilogrs. kilogrs. 
IN I OUT IN OUT IN OUT 
JANUALY =O ree eee esi 384 6,275 5,491 8,029 8,975 24,443 138,081 
WEDLUATY —.e  leie ees ccele 396 5,754 5,970 9,266 9,982 31,448 132,576 
March iirrierrccciteretctits << ates 514 7,627 7,479 12,748 11,465 62,039 164,948 
Aprilaak S9t. Garis s csatite «a 577 9,602 9,053 14,643 14,713 45,512 78,417 
Mia ype actevantvareeiece ais pusicistevels 669 11,125 14,862 14,255) 14,862 37,016 68,444 
Ae cra Peg 0 cr STR OR OO 640 10,351 8,927 14,749 14,753 22,906 90,030 
LY gestae Joos ekalioroke seh isians 653 10,062 9,584 14,632 14,725 28,976 81,851 
AU SUS ta raneele issih) eee Soete.6 609 8,190 9,301 16,464 15,693 40,617 73,216 
Totaly Ss MONS «06. 4,442 68,986 70,647 104,786 105,168 292,957 827,563 


For the first eight months of 1948 Hongkong Airport handled a total of 139,633 passengers, 209,954 kilo- 
grams of mail, and 1,120% tons of commercial freight. 


of London has increased by nearly 
16% over that of 1946. They also 
show that the Port is now handling 
over 64% of its pre-war shipping traf- 
fic. The pre-war proportion of 17% 
of the total volume of shipping using 
all British Ports is being retained by 
the Port of London. Although the 
shipping at present is as stated above 
the quantity of goods being handled 
is more than 75 per cent of the pre- 
war tonnage and as regards’ exports 
the Port is handling nearly 50 per 
cent more than before the war 


s s s s 


NAUTICAL MEASURES OF SPEED 
AND DISTANCE 


Speed is measured in nautical miles 
per hour, called knots. A knot is a 
measure of speed and is not used to 
express distance. A ship moving at 
the rate of 30 nautical miles per hour 
is said to be “doing 30 knots” and as 
the nautical mile is longer than the 
land or statute mile (6,080 feet against 
5,280 feet) this represents a land speed 
of over 34% miles per hour. In 1945 
the Royal Air Force adopted the knot 
and the nautical mile as the standard 
measurements for speed and distance. 


One knot=1.1515 miles per hour. 


Distance is measured in nautical (or 
sea) miles of 6,080 feet; the land (or 
statute) mile contains 5,280 feet. A 
cable, as a measure used by seamen, 
is 600 feet (100 fathoms) approximate- 
ly one-tenth of a nautical mile. 
Soundings at sea are recorded in 
fathoms (6 feet). 


6 feet=1 fathom. 
100 fathoms=1 cable length. 
10 cabJes=i nautical mile. 


AVIATION REPORTS 


Returns for August 


There was a considerable increase 
in the weight of_air mail matter car- 
vied in and out of the Colony in Au-~ 
gust, the figures representing all-time 
records. The popularity of sending 
letters by air has increased and if 
second class air mail for printed mat- 
ter, especially mewspapers, were in- 
troduced the amount of ffirst and 
second class air mail carried to and 
from the Colony would multiply. 


Compared with July, the August air 
mail figures show an increase of 
12.53% for inward, and 6.21% for 
cutward air mail. 


Freight inward has also greatly’ in- 
creased over the preceding month of 
July, viz. by 40.18%; but compared 
with the record month of 1948, March, 
the August figure for inward freight 
shows a decrease of 34.53%. reight 
outward in August decreased by 
11.84% as against July. Compared to 
the record mcenth of 1948, March, the 
decrease in outward freight amounts 
to 55.61%. 


Passenger traffic by air in August 
has declined against the month of 
July; the decrease for inward passen- 
gers amounts to 18.6% and for out- 
ward passengers to 2.95%. When com- 
pared with the highest month for pas- 
senger returns of 1948, May, the de- 
crease for inward and outward passen- 
gers amount to respectively 26.74% 
and 37.41%. 


The decline in passenger traffic is 
seasonal. A further expansion in air 
travel is generally expected which does 
not necessarily mean overall improve- 
ment in the travel situation in the Far 


East or the Colony but it underlines 
the fact that more people now like to 
use air transportation in preference to 
ocean ships. This applies particularly 
to business men and such sightseeing 
travellers who find themselves short 
of time. 

_ Air craft arrivals in the Colony dur- 
ing August were smaller than in July 
the decline amounting to 6.73%. Com-~ 
pared with the record month of 1948, 
May, the decline in arriving air craft 
in August amounts to 8.96%. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS BY AIR 


Imports 


Imports of commercial cargo by air 
during the first half year of 1948 
amounted to 103,5U8 kilograms, valued 
at $21,241,074. The U.S.A. and Swit- 
zerland among themselves accounted 
for 84.76% of all air imports, viz: 
U.S.A. 40,758 kilograms, $10,086,385, 
or 47.48% of total imports; and Swit- 
zerland 8,232 kgs, $7,918,048 or 37.28%. 

Other importing countries were: the 
Philippines, U.K., Canada, Burma, 
Germany, Malaya—in that order of 
import values. 

The averages for air freight imports, 
for January/June, 1948 are: — 


Values, 
Country Kilograms HK$ 

DR catamerttinscerect 459 96,806 
Australia isda. ..en 1 52 
Canada” eet Sowrn 121 92,115 
Ceylon! = ciwsetoreeat 20 13,384 
TNGIg. Se aes creer 1 283 
Malaya: igen. 292 19,617 
New Zealand ...... 10 319 
Werlndies arsrr cer ft 601 
Total Bri. Empire ... 913 223,168 
Belgium °*s. Uneeeec 1/6th 673 
Burma = «iim 4 39,677 
China: aes ae sioarals 70 1,397 
EZVOCO ce hee 10 389 
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Values Exports ; Values, 
Country Kilograms HK$ Total exports for the first six months ountry Kilograms HK$ 
o2 1948 valued $6,083,824 weighing Cuba ............, 9 927 
Denmark ......... 3 58 180,284 kilograms. Exports are only Esypt ...-+-.--..-- a7 3,126 
France ..........65 29 10,869 28% of imports by value but exceed France ...... GE Gove-t 13 4,224 
Tndochinais eet: 7 331 the weight of imported commercial pirat Indo-China .. 217 10,142 
Garmanyia dcicbesd 73 27,072 cargo. poke ee eee eenes 25 167 
Hollands (soecosse 5 313 Exports of commercial freight by air oe and weve esse Ta - 
ie ae ee 2 615 are well balanced among many coun- phieet eter e en ees 44 4,082 
i ; 5 : tries, mainly Siam, China, U.S.A., New OrWay nese eeee _ 1 , 393 
JADE eeakaetmiey sisi 5 37 esas Netherlands E. Indies 26 3,727 
, Zealand, Malaya, Philippines, Indo- No teat fat 
AN OR Was eece siamien ters 238 (C820 Se cine i patomen Philippines ecacaen 3,162 17,821 
Philippines ........ 7,639 218,050 The montily averages for the period Siam... --. 0... 6,891 384,561 
Siam .....-. esses 64 6,558 January to June 1948 are as follows:— South America ..... 11 1,793 
South America ..... 15 2,333 Values, oh and ns ee 177 642 
Swedeneeeee nS 1/6th 253 Country Kilograms HK$ Lae a Ser a: 180.121 
Switzerland ....... 1,389 1,319,675 United Kingdom 29 3,775 CES I Pots er eee 3 740 
TWEStAey Wie ccs cus tates 6,739 1,681,064 Australia .......... 14 310 E 
= Canada eb ain poe 25 4,282 Total per average 
Total per average Geyloniee. cm. ates 2 553 month, Jan./June 30,047 1,013,971 
month, Jan./June .. 17,251 3,540,179 East Africa ......... 1 83 a 
——= ~ Indiad! Pics oimacemes 1 2,451 Exports for the month of July aggre- 
In the month of July airborne im- Iraq) ..........055, a 407 gated a value of $1,110,635 and a 


ports totalled a value of $3,727,626, Mal 


hi inci- New Zealand 
weighing 7,475 kgs. The two princi So tht Aipicn 


West Africa 


i her. .: 
Switzerland with 2,264 kgs, valued on ua 


$2,006,024. Imports from the U. K. Burma 


pal importing countries were, as usual, 
the U.S. with 4.419 kgs, $1,465,185, and Br 
valued $111,074, from Burma $107,889, Cen 


from several countries valued from a 
$4,280 (Philippines) to $50 (France). ” 


aya (British) 


tral America .... 
from Ceylon $27.780. Other imports China, North 
Middle .... 


ARRIVALS FOR AUGUST, 1948 
Total number of aircraft:—609 


Countries Passengers 
U.K. via Bangkok & Ports .... 188 
Europe via Bangkok & Ports .. 93 
Middle East via Bangkok & Ports 2 
Galetti: ccna tee ce. meatarey : 145 
Rangoon via Bangkok & China 61 
Singapore eS). tere eh were aie 170 
Bangkok: saan ee a ehsicheotees 392 
Rrenchiwindochina ~~ s.¢.c. 6s. 4. 50 349 
Philippinessem. sas. a. ee see cee 618 
Japan via Shangnai & Ports .... 34 
SON Cale ia ey eee rato nsa she, score OY 1 
U.S.A. via Manila & Ports .... 30 
Honolulu via Manila ........... 17 
PNuastraliaerin acute. ce cites fairs aoe = 
Shanghai osc cacnr ares ars 1,522 
CAantOimes oscee sete samba Oe 2.0te 
Ghinawvia Ching 2 Ovts tne... 1,866 
8,190 


Mail Freight 
2,724 4,543 
7 850 
— 14 
61 1,434 
81 bg 
2,563 393 
851 435 

395 87 

616 4,858 
547 200 
BS 2,398 
a 20 
—_— 206 
2,414 4,032 
4,299 1,088 
1,901 19,253 


16,464 40,617 


50 23,429 weight of 76,981 kgs. Principal coun- 


aE 87 33,222 tries of destination in July were:.— 


kilograms Value. $ 


i — 145. 'Chittares hase eee 65,985 2 
pORmTTISS Le Syenees ee Tee 1.738 oor ate 

ad 20 3,886 *eSiamee. fo tkee, ae 3,908 165,548 
ese 3,844 New Zealand ....... 5 83,315 
2 298 Philippines ........ 5,002 34,789 
PLIST oa oCm ~Eaypt te ee 34 ~—«11,861 
= bie WiPSsi059 “Cexlon. 24 ee 24 3,478 
5 AGH1S.0.8 245525 1 ee: TS Bee ee 13 3,278 


DEPARTURES FOR AUGUST, 1948 
Total number of aircraft:—609 


Countries Passengers Mail Frei 
United Kingdom via Bangkok & : hae 
POVtS sesrocsiest. wate « eyes eee 64e, CS 157i" 16184 
Europe via Bangkok & Ports .. 31 —_ 93 

Middle East via Bangkok and 

Ores cy ce tae eter thcntinestia teaternee 22 — 1,012 
Calcutta via Bangkok & China 61 16 598 
Rangoon via Bangkok & China 37 6 153 
Singapote’ Gredown. (na sae soe 189 2,061 1,426 
Bangkok Mirrscwist is: <li. fare sree 251 83 4,082 
Saigon« (aitect)™. ... fe. shan. eee 207 231 283 
Maca uigncks.. SIRE... 5. asc. oe — _— —_ 
Philippines (QIPECL) parte 6 obs ane ss 222, 429 3; toe 
Japan via Shanghai & Ports .... oe 631 630 
U.S.A. via Manila & Ports .... 190 1,056 1,099 
Honolulu. via Manila ........... 51 37 219 
Australia Van Wen ttin dice c<ioers 2u 300 91 
Shanghal. Wywqwer << osc vo.) pe 1,232, 1,970: 2.559 
Canton (CUS Si scichee mother 3,708 3,287 15,601 
GhinastviatiGhina Ports, 777)... . 1,988 2,429 40,483 


9,301 15,693 73,216 


ARRIVALS & DEPARTURES OF PASSENGERS, FREIGHT AND CIVIL AIRCRAFT 
AT HONGKONG AIRPORT 


Aircraft: 
dag UCL eI EE Cet a Oh ete den 
DOPATCULeSs. ecssts oe stirs tscoteaeena rs aero 


MROCAL S © orice etree terapeasce dee aed eT 


Passengers: 
PATUIVAIS:  etegiacsse Pre lotsa 0.3.0 Sapa ps 
Departures 


ROCA cis. «hos -RUERIE RRND TRB: « hte 


Freight: (Kilogrs.) 
TIN DOL ES acre can gehen 6 GoRere 
EX POTtS Ai Cement an ttan 


Total 


Monthly Average 
Average Jan-Mar. April-June Jan.-June July 
1947 1948 1948 1948 1948 
ep 229 1,296 1,887 530 653 
as 228 1,290 1,885 529 647 
um 457 2,586 3,772 1,060 1,300 
3,634 19,656 31,078 8,456 10,062 
3,179 18,940 27,945 7,814 9,584 
oe TRUS 38,596 59,023 16,270 19,646 
ise, 205169 117,930 105,434 37,227 28,976 
... 43,702 435,605 236,891 112,083 $1,851 
poe PO ITOaTt 553,535 342,325 149,310 110,827 


1948 
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INDOCHINA ECONOMIC REPORTS 


EXTERNAL TRADE REGULATIONS OF 


INDOCHINA 
Following the proposals made by lifted as regards all the territories of 
the Counsellor of Economic Affairs the French Union and that the im- 


of Indochina during the course of the 
last session of the Economic Commit- 
tee of Indochina with regard to the 
gradual return to freedom of trade, 
the Permanent Commission of Internal 
and External Exchange as well as the 
permanent Commission of the Economic 
Committee have studied the question 
of new amendments of the general 
prohibition of import and export of 
merchanise in Indochina. 

In order to apply these amendments 
and to simplify the formalities applic- 
able to the control of external trade, 
an order (No. 172/2162) dated 2ist 
June 1948 has been made by the 
French High Commissioner in Indo- 
c 

This order anticipates a general 
lifting of the prohibition of imports 
and exports in favour of merchandise 
originating in, coming from, or destin- 
ed to France itself and/or African 
territories of the French Union. An- 
other amendment has been proposed 
regarding specific operations whatever 
may be the origin or the destination 
of the merchandise. 

These modifications are completed 
by two measures tending equally to 


ease the control of external trade, 
they are:— 
(a) The suppression of. ‘certificats 


de marchandise a quai’ (Certificates 
on account of goods alongside ship— 
F. A.S.—) created in February 1946 
by the Bureau of Commercial Services 
and Supply. 

(b) The re-organisation of the 
system of Import and Export Licenses. 
Trade with the French Union 

It should be noted that the prohibi- 
tion of imports and exports is not 


port and export of goods coming from 
or destined to French India and 
territories of the free zone C. F. P. 
(New Caledonia, New Hebrides, French 
Settlements in Oceania) remain sub- 
ject to license. 

The discontinuance of the export 
licenses for merchandise destined for 
France and countries belonging to the 
free zone C. F. A. constitutes an ap- 
preciable progress towards the re- 
establishing of freedom of commercial 
transactions between Indochina and the 
greater part of the French Union. It 
is however understood that the export 
of products which are subject to an 
International Control (rice and 
oleaginous products) remains  provi- 
sionally subject to the system of 
license. The same applies to certain 
products for which Indochina’s pro- 
duction is still insufficient (finished 
and semi-finished goods, paddy, rice 
by-products, precious and semi-pre- 
cious stones, precious metal and goods 


made of precious metal of local 
origin and manufacture). 
Suppression of the ‘Certificat de 
Marchandise a Quai.’ 
The respective controls of the 


Administration .of External Trade. and 
the Indochina Exchange Office will 
continue to function in spite of the 
suppression of the ‘Certificat de mar- 
chandise a quai.’ These controls will 
be achieved by the transfer of certain 


documents to these offices. (Import 
vouchers, copies of license control 
cleared by the Customs and Excise 


authorities, Export voucher etc.) de- 
pending upon whether it is a question 


of importing or exporting prohibited or 
non-prohibited goods. 


Reorganisation of the System of 
Licenses 


Export Licenses are issued by the 
Office of External Trade. 

Import Licenses are established:— 

(1) By the Bureau des Autorisa- 
tions d’Achat (Office of the Purchas- 
ing Authority) if it is a question of 
goods to be paid for in currency 
within the Indochina Imports  pro- 
gramme; 

(2) By the Office of External Trade 
if it is a question of goods imported 
without currency or by an exchange 
compensation. 

Lastly, the registering with the 
Customs of declarations of import or 
export regarding prohibited merchan- 
dise must from now on be subject to 
the presentation of the original copy 
of the license and the receipt of three 
copies surcharged as follows: “Douanes 
O.L.C?’ in red, “Douanes*® D‘C.EL? in 
blue and “Douanes” in green. 


INDOCHINA PIASTRE—OFFICIAL 
SELLING RATES IN SAIGON 


1938 1947 1948 
Monthly January 
Average July toJuly 

Francs Francs Francs 


INDOCHINA’S INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Coal oh: 2. 83 
Cement: Clinker 
Broye a3 
(Cochinchina 
(Cambodia) 
Beer (Cochinchina) 
Sugar es 

Salt *. 
Tobacco > ee 
Soap 72% = ais 
Oxygene ae 
Dissolved 
Acetylene ye 


The coal figures for 


Alcohol 


1947 include 


. 


— FOR JANUARY TO JULY 1948 — 


1938 1947 
Units Monthly July 
Average April 
1,000 T. 194,6 15,0 29,4 
” Se ay 4,8 
s 22:2 0,3 7,4 
1,000 1. 1.830 344,5 369,4 
e 350 502,1 719,2 
1,000 Hl. — 10,8 12,6 
Tons 981 1.158 1.359 
“ 3.072 1.338 2.413 
i 278 226 309 
ae — = 350 
1.000 m3 — 12,7 17,5 
Pe —_ 7,9 9,3 


only Hongay coal. 


Paris per IC$ 10 17 i be 
IC$ IC$ 1C$ 
LOndON. xen oieriet 17.17 28.40 51.10 
New York ...... 3.02/06 TOSeet2 710 
HON SKONG I tire cst 10% | ESaagsas 
Singapore ...... 2.00 3.35 6.00 
india scree 1.29 2.14 © 3:85 
Manila ec eva te 17S hes 5 1 G35 
Bangkok? =45,..-:< 1.59 0.72 1.29 
1948 
May June July 7 months 
25,1 20,4 23,9 183,9 
7,4 th 8,6 45,1 
7,9 7,8 6,4 46,2 
665,5 391,4 423,0 SAV 
635,1 603,0 _— — 
13,5 117, 13,3 84,2 
1.294 1.039 872 11.029 
565 — 164 3.355 
329 315 256 2.063 
350 800 — = 
18,1 16,2 17,2 117,3 
9,6 8,0 6,9 59,9 
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THE FOREIGN TRADE OF INDOCHINA FOR 
THE FIRST HALF YEAR OF 1948 


IMPORTS 
1938 1947 
Monthly 1948 January 
UNITS’ Average June March April May June to June 
Motale-lonnage “ve. s c. i: 1.000 T. 40,8 25,4 26,7 26,5 36,9 39,3 170,7 
Ota VANUC ee ay aa ce ets 1.000.000 $ 16,2 90,0 93,9 196,0 202.5 214,2 876.6 


PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 


Eranccmaesy aac ae 1.000 T. 10,4 5,1 11,2 TS 10,7 13,1 58,3 
French Empire ........ rs 197, 3.5 0,3 0,7 3,9 1,3 7,1 
ES AS eave aie cance - 49) 1,9 2,4 5,3 6,9 5,4 27,2 
TOC Lacie rine eter sees * 1,3 4,8 0,1 0.5 0,6 1,7 3,4 
On RKO yan ren eee i. 3,8 0,6 0,1 0,3 0,2 0,1 1,1 
INDY T, een, nae, es 7,5 5,4 8,5 3,8 7,6 4,9 37,2 
Cline (a. Sara eee Se " 2,5 0,01 0,7 1,0 133 1,4 6,0 
Staite Sere. ie oe a 4 3,4 0.1 1,8 1,5 1,2 2,1 10.4 
rance Orden eit nee 1.000 $ 8.483 48.379 47.521 97.548 123.224 106.648 451.618 
French Empire ..... ae - 645 6.028 1.812 3.534 8.506 5.705 23.836 
WES. Agen wen, Sores a 816 8.475 13.976 36.003 26.122 35.000 167.558 
Tndiay Gate tes. Sh ORS . 462 13.439 842 2.389 3.144 8.530 16.421 
Hongkong. «.- 0000. * 1,195 1.424 978 1,539 1.634 786 7.254 
NS Bi elingh bs eh Pie ee % 705 1.578 4.583 2.376 4.848 3.264 19.449 
China wbagecracn canoes Ne x 1.192 578 5.824 9.569 12.638 14.043 56.716 
Siar te ee con 7. 300 812 3.897 5.945 4.993 5.654 24.454 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
Milk products ......... . Tons 477 330 87 423 348 334 1.772 
Wiheate HOUT een a 7 2.017 — 54 208 991 6 2.988 
Potatoes Wi ncn teen bs 387 429 266 394 528 1.052 3.247 
Siivar me es ein : 120 3.025 7 35 3.331 10 3.463 
RODSCCOME. chien en ate.c a 342 332 379 279 257 264 4.434 
NVegetables® ~~ aaihackcs sn rs 1.352 382 237 497 615 434 2.350 
IWATES AmnOt arian Rare eres . 771 358 565 798 788 1.869 §.237 
SDITitSMMab ie cers ion 5 33 142 43 92 132 199 608 
Gasoline, etc, ....<..... , 9.604 7.017 8.644 5.022 9.465 7.061 45.480 
NGtal staat END, Le. Ans a 4.360 299 511 1.267 1.191 1.548 7.137 
Arr MT. 3 ete ieee i 312 245 76 137 123 277 898 
ititembags ae eee, “ 1.733 4.501 110 498 564 1.573 3.250 
Cottony Zo0ds! Whoo. nese KS 673 656 261 8390 562 754 3.359 
Paper, p. goods ........ a 976 442 567 1.301 1.574 1.007 5.494 
Machines, tools ........ ‘ 587 285 1.749 813 879 969 5.413 
Metal goods ........... A 1,064 833 1.401 1.833 924 746 6.434 
Rubber goods ......... a 140 121 54 174 261 216 949 
VIOLOrmCATSmn einer Number 192 129 206 361 320 166x 1.435 
Milk Products ........ 1.000 $ 373 1.396 978 3.285 2.497 3.167 13.695 
Wheat ehour vic. cncecs at 330 = 196 620 2.652 38 6.120 
Potatoes meee tee bs 31 446 715 739 1,110 1.868 6.431 
SUsaneis cps. ages rm 24 4.452 34 43 5.008 3% 5.661 
MODACCOM Es de aiere x 335 1.730 4.102 3.803 3.009 2.927 17.207 
Wegetables| cpicawects = 166 1,282 1.436 3.501 4.134 3.388 15.538 
WINES Nereis rdeielainiereiairs i 244 3.646 3.627 4.441 4.998 10.498 27.911 
SPORMS:  cigoauengee cece a 62 2.218 756 1.738 2.779 4.299 11.942 
Gasoline ten se.) en : 864 2.579 5.077 3.928 6.893 53.441 28.832 
Metaleve (Were 0s ek * 1.602 737 1.625 2.836 4.029 5.656 18.464 
Via eee ars, incase. é 811 2.237 2.226 5.772 5.361 8.070 28.428 
SUADAES AOTC ctr eR Oe . 532 12.285 658 2.357 3.025 7.R64 15.393 
Cotton, goods” .... yn... if 2.046 18.003 12.112 45.725 24.711 36.845 147.995 
Paper, p. goods ........ i 593 1.994 4.708 10.502 11.624 11.004 44.691 
Machines, tools ........ “6 1.146 3.039 7.350 11.784 14.219 18.121 64.03 
Metal fo0ds| eer: - 745 3.455 4.358 8.897 9.204 6.786 35.154 
Rubber goods ......... " 285 1.347 1.088 3.068 3.965 4.493 16.154 
Motors cars tes. «ee i 470 1.946 5,226 9.428 8.193 6.920 39.778 


Note:—Imports & exports for 1938 and 1948 all of Indochina: for June 1947 only Cochinchina, Cambodia and Lugs. 
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EXPORTS 
Monthly 
1938 1947 1948 January 
UNITS Average June March April May June to June 
protal-Tonnage 2.5 <ss6, scoot 1.000 T. 332,9 6,7 34,2 29,8 46,0 44,4 228,6 
"Total Value es. cc.c00 eas. .. 1.000.000 $ 23,7 15 76,3 49,8 106,0 82,8 442.7 
PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION 
IP LANCE ihe loves cca c eueragens 1.000 T. 110,3 2,9 10,2 6,4 13,6 5,4 43,5 
French Empire ........ 7 11,6 = 12,3 0,3 25,8 4,8 33,2 
US eA ot Sais aurtalie’ats ‘3 2,5 0,2 0,5 0,3 0,6 it 3,0 
Hongkong eam, . 47,1 0,2 4,1 5,0 0,8 3,1 24,4 
Singapore Prac cas a cvansters sj ative 2,8 5,3 6,1 6,7 12,2 Boal 
ING ovation aan = sine - 41,2 —- 0,1 9,6 —_ 6,8 26,2 
Siam Pascccen eon se ies 2,2 0,08 3 0,8 0,6 12 7,8 
France Sneopnsdade cag UAO NE 11.377: 9.814 29.241 31.485 43.386 28.302 169.975 
French Empire ........ AA 1,357 1 24.242 721 38.435 13.074 74.624 
LOR ACE 228 ae Dae e OR MEED On a 2.078 478 795 1.380 3.641 4.495 12.929 
Hiongkong)) Gi ccs. vcs 5 2.330 941 11.334 5.622 10.056 12.799 50.249 
Singapore” "sc ave ssa 7 2.455 3.085 6.568 5.038 7.570 12.480 54.935 
China's (aint cone Pr 637 7 327 1.619 173 1.641 6.924 
SlAN ease tec cas 5 122 732 3.021 1.882 2.708 3.098 16.002 
PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 
RAW PLIGOS) Siren nie oars Tons 197 426 197 96 43 99 609 
Fish, salt 54 3 2.683 216 319 207 538 233 1.706 
Fish oil] ” 19 502 311 558 137 107 1.206 
Vegetables, dry .......- a 358 73 1.208 253 567 916 723 
CTT Stari OOOO e 9 45.668 _— == 416 _ — 1.990 
(CAT BOM eee 5 5.774 == 1.119 309 1.774 1.397 4.599 
(wholes aimcecc. +s 56.066 548 13.198 3.223 11.719 6.530 61.780 
Rice 
Cee SOG *¥ 14.595 847 1.155 996 9.405 5.601 23.838 
(flour 5 OO RY.O 8.261 1.642 2.296 2.977 3.131 4.507 23.438 
(Pepper reciss as ec ¥ 460 72 130 108 58 34 504 
TOR BAY cater eae tes.« 7” 164 a 5 20 38 18 83 
Colophanes® | ..c20..06.- a 21 42 17 4 —_ 10 99 
RUD DOT generisereve .cntiereteveie 5 4.835 1.851 2.447 2.513 2.584 4.245 18.312 
ayy ero) <A GWG meee cero ‘ “5 346 50 188 91 23 412 937 
Cement lane efeisasaeiere (event os 12.125 — 1.990 1.984 1.415 1.836 9.273 
(Orato Res AD Nee OTe cn 131.733 — 2.250 8.621 2.941 6.750 30.142 
RRAWeELICeS” woe nkosi wie ais 1.000 $ 150 673 1.843 1.443 1.436 1.493 8.241 
Jia CELE OR. an mom ormee si 591 1.317 950 1.221 1.662 531 7.067 
BRISHMOll eas tc nceeaemn nine ” 9 1.854 1.067 1.927 531 388 4.233 
Vegetables, dry ....... A 64 177 7.358 1.518 3.267 5.196 21.178 
EYE ZO Gero ea acon dane a 4.190 => _ 827 — —_— 3.963 
(CEtBOR tena i 518 — 1.374 369 2.116 1.664 5,523 
QUOlG tren. : 5.945 886 25.113 9.379 28.295 T5772 125.661 
Rice 
Se seiner be 1.293 1.023 1.835 1.795 20.489 9.853 41,594 
(OTE i eerreivyais 430 1,371 2.141 2.381 2.605 3.656 20.296 
MED DET omer ely aumaiiee sa re 143 1.428 2.839 2.356 1.156 671 10.436 
B27 Fae Oy HS OO Or TOE COREE ” 180 —_ 34 324 546 186 1.117 
Colophanes (ers... one 5 4 193 56 156 = 41 197 
HUD DOL evra saisiconece) _ 5.173 5.250 13.551 16.759 19.417 25.390 105.616 
READOM cst sy eactererore often 6 7 183 234 1,162 606 172 3.059 5.927 
EMMENGT ie euierels ciao sucteels 3 214 — 976 977 743 972 4.556 


COA cirri s since 866 se 60 5 1,025 = 502 1.389 695 1.604 5.748 
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